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Leather Belting di 


Made only by Bradford, at Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sold from the Southern Branch warehouse at 
at Greenville, S.C. by The Mill Supply Company 


Used by the leading Textile Mills everywhere. 


The only “MONARCH” that helps “‘to make the World safe 


for Democracy.”’ 


Over 206000 


MacColl Patent Spooler Guides 


in use up to January 1 1919 


Adapted to both Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


DRAPER 


CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Office 188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 


ted Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


INCORPORATED 1911 


Card Clothing and Reeds 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


The Textile Mill Supply 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Everything in Mill and Factory Supplies 
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Phoentx 


Phoenix is giving a good account of 
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itself on hard drive and high speed 


service. It’s a first quality leather 
belt carefully constructed—one_ of 


the N. Y. L. B. brands. 


Characteristic of properly tanned 
leather Phoenix possesses the high 


coefficient of friction that makes 


possible maximum power delivery. 
N. Y. L. B. Leather Belting is tan- 
ned by the long-time vat process— 


the strength and long life qualities 


of the steer hide are retained. 


Write for literature on Phoenix. 


New York 
Leather Belting Co. 


Kent Ave. and So. 11th Et.. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE TRANSMISSION ENGINEER 


ANY large manufacturing companies, realizing that power transmission equipment 1s a 
big factor in the reduction of power maintenance and operation costs, have special 
men in their organizations known as Transmission Engineers. ‘Their ‘duties are to 


solve all the transmission problems throughout the plant and to specify methods and 
equipment which will result in the most economical transmission of power. 


When the larger companies attach sufficient importance to their transmission problems to assign 
special technical men to their solution, it is equally important that smaller concerns give t 


same careful consideration to bettering their transmission equipment, even though a special en- 
gineer is not directly assigned to this work. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers 


merit the careful attention of Transmission Engineers and all manufacturers who are interested in securing economi- 
cal line shaft operation. Because of their durability, their saving in power and lubrication costs and their eligibility, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers have become STANDARDIZED TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT. 


Tranmission Engineers by specifying Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers can make sure of years of reliable, economical 


line shaft operation. Have you investigated the many advantages of Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers? Send for our 
Bulletin No. 125 today. 


MOTOR BEARINGS DIVISION BEARING COMPANY TRACTOR BEARINGS DIVISION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Bearings for mine cars, ore cars, steel mili cars, roller tables, trolleys, cranes, hoists, machine tools, line shafts, counter shafts, concrete 
machinery, textile machinery, conveyors, lifttrucks, industrial trucks, rallway service cars, storage battery locomotives, etc. 


Hyatt Bearings For Line Shafts 
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No. 2 Steel Clad Car No. | Roving Can No. 3 Mill Car 


Built For 


Roving Cans, Mill Cars, 
Boxes, Baskets, Etc. SERVICE 
In All Mills 


Write for Catalogue 


Sold by Leading Southern Mill Supply Houses 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 
Leatheriod Sales Division, 1024 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 
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TEXTILE SERVICE 


OR the convenience of our customers, we 
maintain in connection with our Charlotte 
office, a completely equipped shop, for the 
proper reclothing of Card Flats and Card Lick- 
erins. Skilled experts are in charge and we 
invite you to avail yourselves of this service. A 
stock of card clothing constantly on hand en- 
ables us to supply all requirements promptly. 


We are especially anxious that all our cards 
either Newton or Lowell pattern give satisfac- 
tory service and upon request will send expert to 
inspect cards and make such recommendations 
as may be necessary to put them in the very best 
possible shape. | 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


No Chemicals 


Used IMPORTANT 


Saneco Septic 
Tank Closets are ap- 
proved by the State 
Boara of Health as 
fulfilling every re- 
quirement of the 
North Carolina 
Health Law effect 
ive October 1, 1919. 


No Running 
Water or Sewers 


Simply Add 
a Bucket of 
Water 

Occasionally 


SANECO 


dependable Septic Tank Closets 
“THE NEXT THING TO CITY PLUMBING” 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 

Saneco Septic Tank Closets have extra large working capacity. 
They represent the latest development, in expensive and practical 
rural home sanitation, Made of reinforced concrete for perma- 
nance and water-proofed. They will not stop up and operate with- | 
out offensive odor. Low in price, but high in efficiency and practi- 
cally no cost for operation as tank requires only partial removal of 
sludge over a period of years. Meets all requirements of town, 
County, State and National. 


PRICES AND FULL INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


Sanitary Engineering Company 
19 Law Bidg.. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SULPHUR BROWNS 
SULPHUR GREENS 
SULPHUR YELLOWS 


Product Samples and Dyeings 
on Request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cooks Falls Dye Works, Inc. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


HINE BROTHERS 


80 Maiden Lane FACTORY | 
New York City Cooks Falls, N. )- 
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Cotton Conference Delegates Welcomed In South — 


Delegates to the World Cotton 
conference were royally welcomed 
‘o the Southland. The two special 
‘rains bearing seventy-five foreign 
jJelewates and about 300 Eastern 
spinners, merchants and bankers 
left New York Wednesady, Octo- 
her Rth al 4 o'clock. 

The trains were in charge of 
charles H. Ely, of Boston, chairman 
of the arrangements and entertain- 
nent eommittees of the National As- 
<ociation of Getton Manufacturers. 
Officers of the organization acting 
with him as hosts were Frank A. 
shove, Fall River, Mass., vice presi- 
dent, and W. Irving Bullard, Bos- 
‘on, treasurer. Messrs. Shove and 
Bullard were accompanied by their 
wives. Other ladies im the party 
were Lady Dixon, wife of the chair- 
nan of the British delegation, who 
vreceded the others here; Lady and 
Miss Hope Simpson, Mrs. Herbert M. 
(ibson, Mrs. and Miss Thorp, and 
Vrs. and Miss Crompton, of England, 
Viadame Visser, of Holland, and Ma- 
dame Fernand Hanus, of Belgium. 


The first evening out there was a 
reception to the ladies which serv- 
ed as a general introduction. 

Charlotte First Step. 

The special arrived at Charlotte 
‘hree hours late and was greeted at 
‘he station by a committee of 
colton manufacturers headed by 
| L. Spencer of Highland Park Man- 
ifacturing Company. A fleet of 75 
iulomobiles was ready and carried 
ie visitors to the Country Chub 
vhere luneheon was served. For 
lie first time some of the foreign 
colton men heard a genuine .darky 
cand singing Southern melodies as 
ey should be sung. A number of 
-pecial stunts were staged by Mr. 
~pencer’s eommittee, inclhiding div- 
is contests in the club's open-air 


lollowing the visit to the country 
the delegates returned to the 
tomobiles and went through the 
dential district and through cot- 
shill white im this section, be- 
vise seareity of labor has forced 
pieking. Englishmen on their 
“ss! visit to the “States” were keen- 

interested in the. speetacie. <A 
>|! Was made to the Southern Cot- 
| Oil Company plant, where the 
oOduetion of the four basic prod- 

‘ls Of eottonseed, namely, linters, 
“cal, oil and hulls, was demon- 

vated. 

Many of the delegates visited Mill 
3 Of the Highland Park Mills, ob- 
eotten in process right 

ough to the completed domino 


gingham. Others were taken to the 
Southern Railway cotton compress. 

The city, for the day at least, be- 
longed to the members of the “spe- 
cial,” and freedom of the city was 
extended to the visitors by the re- 
ception committee just before their 
departure for the next stop, Green- 
ville. Aside from this informal pre- 
sentation, there were no speeches of 
any sort during the day. Some of 
the American delegates to the con- 
vention greeted frends and acquain- 
tances among the members of the 
reception committee. 

Many special features of enter- 
lainment were provided for the 
delegates and there was not an idle 


were the object of much admiration 
on the part of the foreign visitors. 
They were also interested in the 
welfare work of the mill organiza- 
tions, the efficient organization of 
mill managements, and the complete 
lack of union domination among the 
workers. 

The production of fine voiles by 
the Judson and Dunean Mills occa- 
sioned much surprise among the 
visitors, who were impressed with 
the efficiency of the starting process. 

Those particularly interested in 
the technical side of the cotton 
goods industry spent much time at 
the Brandon. mills, where there are 
2.200 looms and 87,000 spindles en- 


full, which were 


The Southern Textile Bulletin will 
carry next week all the addresses, in 


World Cotton Conference that are of 
interest to textile men. 
a valuable storehouse of thought and 
should be read by every man interested 
in improving the textile trade. 


delivered at the 


This will be 


minute until the specials left at 9 
o'clock for Greenville, 8. C. 


Friday at Greenville. 

The “lid” was off in Greenville all 
day Friday. So far as the city was 
concerned, the visitors might have 
lifted the roofs off the mills of the 
town fer purposes of inspection. All 
of the mills in this section threw ev- 
ery department open for the benefit 
of the delegates. 


Under the auspices of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of South 
Carolina, a large entertainment com- 
mittee headed by John W. Arrine- 
ton, president of the Union Bleach- 
ing and Finishing Co., met the “Spe- 
cial” and conducted the visitors 
through the big mills in this dis- 
trict. Among the mills visited were: 
Judson Mills, Vietor Monaghan Mills. 
Brandon Mills, Dunean Mills and the 
Union Bleachery. 

All of the delegates were not, of 
course, able to visit all of the mills, 
because of the limited time; they 
were therefore permitted to select 
the mills they desired to see. The 
weaving and spinning departments 


gaged in the manufacture of gray 
goods. 

After the inspection of the mills, 
the delegates were taken to the San 
Souci Country Club, where luncheon 
was served. Mr. Arrington and Ben 
Geer, president of the Judson Mills, 
were particularly active on the en- 
tertainment committee. 

A good part of the party motored 
with Greenville manufacturers 
through fields still white with cot- 
ton. 

By this time the delegates knew 
the South had no secrets, the doors 
were thrown open everywhere and 
they were allowed liberty to go 
where they pleased and do as they 
pleased. 

The official badge of the members 
of the entertainment committees 
along the line was a cotton boll. In 
Charlotte and Greenville even the 
policemen assigned to preced the 
automobiles conveying the delegates 
were bedecked with them. 

At LaGrange. 

The “Special” left Greenville be- 
hind and headed for LaGrange, 
Ga., where the yisitors from abroad 


had an opportunity of renewing a 
pleasant acquaintance with Fuller 
EK. Callaway, who was chairman of 
the European Commission of the 
World Cotton Conference and for- 
mer president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers. 
The delegates had already heard ru- 
mors of the things of the South 
that were in store for them at La- 
(yrange. 

In a wooded dale overlooked on 
one side by the wide verandas of 
Fuller FE. Callaway’s colonial home. 
overiooked on the other by the 
sleeping.rows of his ultra-modern 
vegetable garden irrigated by over- 
head water pipes, greeted by a choir 
of negro voices singing “Swing Low. 
sweet Chariot” to the accompani- 
ment of a negro guitar and negro 
banjo, and splashed with the radi- 
anee of a bright October sun that 
drove away the clouds to give a typ- 
ical warm Southern welcome. The 
delegates were introduced to Geor- 
gia barbecue and Brunswick stew 
served in regular Georgia style on 
long board tables with pasteboard 
plates, pasteboard spoons, tin knives 
and forks and steaming hot coffee 
dipped from buckets in immense tin 
ladles. 

Immediately and completely, not 
to say ferociously, they fell in love 
with this new kind of feed that as- 
sailed their nostrils with a tanta- 
izing odor the moment they en- 
fered the grounds of the place. 
Georgians who imagine they are 
heavy hitters in the barbecue league 
should have seen the hungry Eng- 
lishmen devour plates of.pork and 
make away with lamb in whole- 
hearted abandon. 

“How do you like this Georgia 
barbecue, Sir James?” inquired a 
correspondent, who by this time had 
worked up his nerve to snap out 
“Sir James,” as naturally as if he 
was accustomed to it. 

“How do I like it?” exclaimed the 
famous banker. “By jove, young 
man, cawn't you see for yourself 
how I like? Cawn’'t you see how 
we all like it? If you propose to 
interview me on the subject of Geor- 
gia barbecue I must decline your 
request, for it would take at least 
five hours for me to express my- 
self adequately upon the subject.” 

The trams left LaGrange late in 
the evening and arrived at New Or- 
leans Sunday. After a day of sight- 
seeing and rest from entertainment! 
and riding were to get down to busi- 
ness on the regular program Monday 
morning. 
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Plans To Reduce Accident Hazard In Textile Plants 


‘aper read at the Congress of the National Safety Council heldat Cleveland, Ohio, October 1-4, by Kenneth Moller, Lockwood, Green 


It is obvious that the best insur- 
ance against accidents in a cotton 
mill or any other manufacturing es- 
fablishment, for that matter, is to 
educate the help properly so that 
they will use ordmary precaution 
in pursuing their duties. It is also 
obvious that human nature is too 
frail to rely on this feature solely 
for the prevention of accidents and 
that mill owners and others in au- 
thority must do all possible to make 
things so that accidents will be elim- 
inated or reduced to a minimum 
even if people are careless and for- 
get the danger which always ex- 
ists in anv mill or factory. 


There are two elements to be con- 
sidered besides the constant cam- 
paign of edueation which must be 
carried on unceasingly. The first is 
to see that all machinery is properly 
guarded to elimimate as far as pos- 
sible places where accidents can oc- 
cur: and the second is to see that 
machinery is laid out and the. mill 
dents from these causes cannot oc- 
dents fro mthese causes cannot oc- 
cur. The question of the proper 
guarding of machinery is being 
treated in another paper and it is 
my purpose here to call your atten- 
tion to a few features in the layout 
and proper upkeep of a cotton mill 
which will help to reduce the acci- 
dents and safeguard the workers. 

Accidents in a cotton mill due to 
faulty lavout of machinery are 
usually caused by crowded condi- 
tions, poor lighting, poor routing of 
work, and poor arrangement. of 
drives. These are caused in an old 
mill through necessity or through a 
sense of false economy. In a new 
mill, there is no reason for these 
conditions except the question of 
false economy. ‘There its always an 
instinct to get the maximum pro- 
duction from every square foot of 
floor space, and there is a very 
strong idea that the only way to get 
maximum production % to put a 
machine on every square foot. This 
is absolutely not true. In your 
crowded spinning room, you could 
probably get pounds more product, 
besides eliminating the accidents 
which are bound to occur im 4a 
crowded room, if you took out some 
of your machinery and rearranged 
the rest. Be sure to leave ample 
alley room and spare floor. You 
must have space to haridle product 
in process of manufacture as much 
as space for the manufacturing it- 
self. This space is just as much an 
adjunct of manufacturing as the 
space occupied by machinery and 
do not skimp it. Have perfectly 
definite space where full and empty 
trucks must be kept and insist upon 
keeping them there. A good plan is 
fo have stalls marked out on the 
floor and imesist that trucks be not 
lef{ in the alleys. A better way yet 
is {oO use conveyors wherever pos- 
sible even if it does not reduce the 
number of men necessary for han- 
dime the product. They do get the 
work away from a machine as soon 
as if is finished and deliver it to 
the next machine. They keep the 
work in perfectly definite channels 


& Company, 


and oul of the alleys. You will find 
that this system has a big effect on 
reducing accidents, 

While all working alleys must be 
kept wide, all other spaces where 
people are not supposed to KO 
should be so small that it is impos- 
sible for anyone to go there. There 
is always an instinct to take short 
cults. Do not have any short cuts. 
Make if so people have to use the 
main alleys and make those sale, 

Next to congested propb- 
ably one of the greatest causes of 
accidents is poor lighting. There are 
a few simple rules which will have 
a big effect im reducing accidents 
from this eause. First, try to have 
working alleys run across the mill 
so that light from the windows will 
shine down the alley and there will 
be a window at each end. Second, 
spend money im keeping the mill 
painted. You get accidents in old 
dingy mills and you get poor pro- 
duction. A coat of paint at least 
once in two years will always pay 
for itself in increased production 
and saving in artificial light. Where 
possible, use general lightme and 
where this will not work out, use 
mdividual lights in the alleyes but 
foo high for the help to. touch. 
Keep the windows clean. It is a 
very cheap way to get light and 
light always means increased pro- 
duction and deereased accidents. 

Keep the mill clean. Durty floors 
strewn with bobbins cause accidents. 
Serub floors but be careful when 
scrubbing that people do not slip. 
This is hard to do and must be han- 
died through your education cam- 
paign. 


rooTHS, 


Have seats for your help. Acci- 
dents are caused very largely by fa- 
tigue. Tired people are careless 
people. Have rest rooms for them 
and let them use them. 

Have adequate locker rooms 
where all clothes must be kept and 
do not permit dressing around ma- 
chinery which the help will do if 
vou do not provide facilities for 
them to do so elsewhere. 

If you have done all of the above 
things, do one thing more. Have a 
thorough and complete inspection of 
the mill once a week to make sure 
that all these facilities are being 
used: to be sure that everything is 
in repair; that there are not loose 
and broken planks im the floor, and 
that the proper order and cleanli- 
ness prevails. Absolutely the only 
way to do it is to keep everlastingly 
after it. 

One thing more you must have— 
the proper atmospheric conditions 
and ventilation for the help to work 
in. I believe that this has a big ef- 
fect on the accident rate in keeping 
the help in proper physical trim and 
we all know that it helps produc- 
tion. 

It is hardly necessary at this day 
to say anything of hospitals and first 
aid rooms. These are taken for 
granted. 

In order to analyze the layout of 
a cotton mill to minimize accidents, 
let us start at the beginning of the 
cotton manufacturing process and 


Boston.) 


go through the various rooms study- 
ing the lavout of each room with the 
idea that when we get through, we 
will have done everything possible 
which will have any effeet in reduc- 
ing the number of accidents. I be- 
heve that vou will note as an inter- 
esting fact that every single thing 
you do will be one of the cardinal 
things which increase production, 
for it is true that almost all acci- 
dent reduction work is production 
increasing work. 


The cotton arrives in cars at the 
storehouse siding where there 
should be a wide covered shipping 
platform. For best arrangement, 
the storehouse should be of concrete 
with conerete floors and no wood 
top floors. The cotton will prob- 
ably be carried on hand trucks al- 
though in a greal many cases it 
works out best to handle if on elec- 
tric trueks which can be run right 
on to the elevators and when the 
bales arrive at the proper location, 
they should be stored on the floor 
one high. The proper stud for a 
cotton storehouse is eight feet and 
it should be built of flat slab con- 
struction without beams. Never 
pile cotton. Many accidents and 
costly handling will always result. 
The opener room should be on the 
ground floor of the storehouse, Cot- 
ton ready to be opened is put on 
each side of the opener apron; the 
bands cut with snippers and the 
cotton thrown on the opener apron. 
Never cut the bands with an axe. 
The delivery from the openers is 
automatic either to bins or to the 
pickers direct. The drive for all 
openers is usually by one motor 
driving a group. In this paper, we 
are talking about ideal conditions 
only and the best which can be had 
so we will start out at once by con- 
sidering only electric drive and in- 
dividual motors wherever practical 
as I do not believe there is anyone 
who will dispute the fact that this 
form of drive is at onee the ‘safest 
and gives greatest production and 
is the one which should always be 
used where these two considerations 
will outweigh the added eost. 

The cotton is blown to the picker 
room and by far the safest and most 
economical way to handle it is by 
some form of automatic distributor 
which places it directly in the hop- 
per of the picker. In many cases 
there is no reason why the cotton 
should be touched at all in this pro- 


cess. Each picker should be driven 
by an individual motor directly 


mounted on the machine and the 
machimes should be arranged either 
so that it is impossible to walk be- 
tween them or so that the clearance 
is sO great that there is no danger 
from moving parts. If there is a 
passage between the machines, it 
should be at least five feet wide. 
Adequate space should be left in 
front of all machines so that the 
laps from one machine will not 
block up the passage ways before 
they are put on the next machine. 
The best system is to have racks 
between the breaker pickers and fin- 
isher pickers where the breaker 


laps may be stored. 

After a lap is taken off a finish: 
picker, it should be put on @ tru: 
or a conveyor at onee. A tot of a 
cidents are caused by stock Mm pr: 
cess and full or empty trucks bloc). 
ing spare floor, operating floor | 
the space between machines. I: 
cidentally, if the work is kept 
motion and there is a steady flo 
between machines, the mventory 
kept down to the lowest point. | 
show the points which are broug’ 
out in this paper, the machine: 
layout and gerferal arrangement | 
the new Jackson Mills of the Nash. 
Manufacturing Company of Nash. 
N. H. where all these poimts ha, 
been considered carefully. W 
were somewhat restricted in [th - 
special mill on account of the na: 
row lot where the mill ts built. F.. 
example, it was impossible to rm 
the spinning frames cross the nm 
as they should be. 

The most interesting features 
this mill are brought out by the fa. 
that we have turned the convenic: 
cotton mill upside down with |). 
first process on the roof and [)): 
finished product coming out on [)): 
ground floor. This .allows wus 
blow the raw cotton to the top «= 
the building and let it fall Dy gra, 
ity from process to process maki. 
extremely cheap handling and 1: 
ducing accidents by keeping the mi. 
lerial moving in pertectly§§ dfin': 
channels. For example, m this mm! 
it will be noticed that a convey: 
runs the length of the picker roo: 
in front of the finisher pickers a: 
as soon as a lap ts doffed, it is plac: | 
at once on the conveyor and goes | 
the card room. The proper pla. 
for the product of each process is 
front of the next process where i! - 
to be used and not in the row: 
where it bas been manufactured. | 
is no guud there. 


The ecard room should be laid ©: 
if possible, with all working all: - 
running across the mill so that \ 
will get the maximum light and | 
cards should be placed so close 
gether that there is no ¢hance 
anybody trying to walk betw: 
them, leaving just sufficient cle. 
ance for the working parts. Ev — 
eight cards, there should be an 
ley alt least four feet wide w': 
will be an obvious and safe passa, 
way. ‘There is practically no 
ard in the back or front alleys. | 
working alley should be four !: 
between coilers and the back 
five feet wide to allow full | - 
trucks to be handled without in): 
ing the laps. Around the darw - 
frames, there must be suffic: 
space to take the cans of card sli\ 
and the full cans of drawn sliv — 
It is very important that adequ: 
space be left around this mach 
ery as it is too common a fault 
cotton mills that the congestion 
to a desire to crowd in machin’ ° 
causes alleys to be blocked by m:— 
ferial in process. Leave at least 
feet clear behind the breaker dra‘ 
ing, six feet between the breaker a | 
finisher drawing, and six feet | 
front of the finishers. This shou’ 
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give adequate space to prevent con- 
vestion. The same is true of slub- 
pers. There must be sufficient 
.pace allowed to take care of the 
»aterial in process. Leave four feet 
ypetween shubbers m the working 
alleys and six feet of spare floor be- 
hind the machimes. 

As the ecard room will probably 
he driven hry £roup drive, care must 
ve taken to see that the shafting is 
property located so as not to bring 
‘he belts low in a working alley. If 
vecessary, run two lines of shafting 
-ather than have one line run in two 
rections and so bring belts at a low 
angle in a working alley or where 
veople work. Have perfectly defl- 
vite spare floor for slubber roving 
oext to the speeders and have full 
-lubber trucks delivered to. this 
Joor as soon as they are doffed. 

Cut out trueking where you can. 
you will notice in the layouts shown, 
‘here is a sprral chute im the center 
of the room near the speeders. As 
-oon as a frame is doffed, the boxes 
ore Carried mmmediatety to this 
chute and sent on their way to the 
spinning room. There is no reason 
why there should ever be boxexs of 
-oving cluttering up the floor of the 
card room. The floor should be 
clean all the time. Roving frame 
irives are usually so well guarded 
hal there 1s litthe danger from that 
cause and it is usually an advantage 
‘o have an alley at each end of the 
‘rames. It will be seen that the full 
roving boxes when they leave the 
<piral chute run on a gravity con- 
vevor along the wall in the spinning 
coom. There is constantly a supply 
of roving the whole length of the 
spinning room. A conveyor under 
‘his shelft of gravity carries the 
vimptlies back to the card room. 

There are apt to be a good many 
accidents in spinning rooms. Put 
‘he drive end of the frames together 
and maake it impossible to walk be- 
‘ween them. Have large alleys on 
‘he other end or between every two 
‘rames, at least five feet wide. Use 
ndividual motor drives if possible, 
otherwise four frame drives. The 
‘rames should run across the mill 
~o that the light will shine down the 
wleys and provision should be made 
oO take the full bobbms away from 
he machines at once so that the 
‘loors will not be congested. The 
oroper place for full spinning bob- 
‘ins 18 @ither in the weave room or 
he spooling room. It might be in- 
eresting to note that in the plans 
illached hereto there are chutes in 
lle flor loeated at convenient places 
iid as soon as a frame is doffed the 
‘arn 18 on its way to the next de- 
vartment. These chutes lead di- 
-ectly to the weaving for the filling 
ind direetly to the spooling for the 
varp. Return eonveyors carry the 
‘iiply bexes back to the spinning 

The looms should have individual 
‘olor drive if possible and be ar- 
-anged with the alleys running 
(cross the mill if possible if the 
“Caving is carried on in the lower 
~‘ories of a mill. Of eourse if the 
‘eave room has a saw-tooth roof, 
‘lis is not essential. Have perfeet- 
\’ definite lines of travel: alleys 
‘hich are obviously means to walk 
and have all other spaces too 
te get through. Front on 
vorking alleys should be about 24 
'\Ce8 Wide so as to make it easy for 
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a weaver to run looms on both 
sides. Back alleys should be at 
least 2 feet 6 inches clear and cross 
alleys should be 3 feet. At conven- 
ient points, broad cross alleys and 
broad back alleys at least five feet 
wide should be located which are 
obviously the maim arteries of 
travel. 

There is no reason why the alleys 
should not be kept clear all the time 
except for trucks carrying filling 
from the conveyors to the looms and 
the beams from the slashers. A 
conveyor carries the cloth from the 
weave room to the cloth room. 

To sum up, the principal elements 

In single Southern warps and 
mill layout are: 

i. Proper lighting both natural 
and artificial. 

2. Proper alleys which are ob- 
viously to be used and which are as 
convenient as short cuts. 

3. Proper spare floor for trucks 
and goods in process without crowd- 
ing. 

i. Proper heating and ventilation. 

5. Proper dressing, toilet and rest 
facilities for the help. 

6. Proper upkeep and use of all of 
these after they are installed. 

There seems no doubt that with 
due consideration given to these 
elements, we will get the maximum 
safety for the employees and max- 
imum production for the ownerts. 


Confidence Felt in American Dyes 


Chicagwo.—-Representatives of the 
American dye industry in attend- 
ance at the Fifth National Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industries here 
looked confidently to the future, re- 
porting both the export and domes- 
tic trade im satisfactory condition. 
Germany appears to be held in 
quite general respect, but it is not 
believed that competition from that 
source will be serious, particularly 
while the exchange situation is such 
as to necessitate the charging of ab- 
normally high prices for German 
dyes. This apples especially to 
foreign markets, the sentiment pre- 
vailing thal adequate steps will be 
laken to protect the American man- 
ufacturer against dumping of Ger- 
man-made dyes here. 

So far as the British situation is 
concerned, very little definite infor- 
mation is to hand, but it does not 
seem that competition from British 
dyes is seriously regarded. It is 
recognized that Great KBritain is 
making a tremendous effort to de- 
velop a self-contained dye mdustry, 
but there is some question whether 
the American method, which in- 
volves no direct governmental par- 
ticipation or support, is not pro- 
ductive of better results than the 
British method which is, at least, 
tinged with paternalism. 

It is stated that a fair amount of 
American dyes are now being ship- 
ped to Great Britain. Under the 
licensing system in force’ there, 
licenses are not granted for the im- 
portation of dyes which are pro- 
duced domestically, so the  pre- 
sumption is that there are a num- 
ber of colors made in America thal 
have not been duplicated there. 
Further, no important competition 
has been met in European markets 
from British exporters. 
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Saves Time, Labor 


and Bobbins 


Increases Production 


MONARCH BOBBIN CLEANER 


A practical machine for both large and 
small mills to clean roving bobbins from 
spinning frames. 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED: 


1 Saving of Spinner’s Time. 

2 Saving of Bobbins. 

3 Less waste created and less fibre de- 
stroyed. 

4 Increase in productions. 

5 Elimination of accidents that occur by use 
of the knife. 

6 Spinner is relieved of an unpleasant, dis- 
agreeable and unproductive job. 


Write for particulars and prices. 


Manufactured by 


Monarch Bobbin Cleaner Company 
Union, S. C. 
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discussed in an interesting imter- 
view with Walter Parker, vice chair- 
man of the European Commission of 
the World Cotton Conference and a 
member of the New Orleans Cham- 
her of Commerce. Mr. Parker said 
among other things: 

“Munitions of war, 
mobile tires, covers and tops and 
unnumbered other essentials to 
man’s comfort and well being re- 
quire cotton. Three-fourths of the 
world’s supply of commercial cotton 
is produced in the Southern States. 
To produce, gm, bale, market, 
finance and distribute the annual 
crop requires millions of field 
workers, hundreds of thousands of 
ginners, handlers, weighers, sam- 
pliers, supply and transportation 
people, tens of thousands of mer- 
chants and clerks, and thousands of 
future brokers, spot dealers and ex- 
porters, 


clothing, auto- 


“Drawing subsistence, trade, ocecu- 
pation and profit from the South's 
annual vield of cotton there are oth- 
er millions of men, women and chil- 
dren engaged in many pursuits. 

“On the average some six or more 
million bales of cotton are produced 
annually in Louisiana, north Texas 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi and western or 
southern Alabama. 

“New Orleans, the city selected 
for the holding of the World's Cot- 
ton Conference October 13, 14, 15 
and 16, developed an ambition some 
twenty years ago to become the 
most efficient cotton market that the 
enterprise and means of its citizens 
could make it—the line of low re- 
sistance for a region producing more 
than 6,000,000 bales annually—and 
went about the task deliberately and 
in full knowledge of the needs of the 
cotton industry, of the possibilities 
of city and port and of the advan- 
tage to be gained as a result of the 
carrying out of its carefully pre- 
pared plan. 

“Investigators were put to work. 
They gathered the data and report- 
ei, Eeonomists searched these re- 
ports and made known the econo- 
mies required and the results to be 
sought, 

“Engineers then were brought im, 
and as a preliminary step studied 
existing méthods and practices in 
the cotton industry from the plow- 
ing of the fields, through the plant- 
ing, picking, ginning, baling, sale, 
transportation, compressing, hand- 
ling in the port markets, exporting 
and shipping, receipt at mills, hand- 
ling and use there, and the finan- 
cing of the entire proceeding. Then 
they gave serious thought to phys- 
ical conditions at New Orleans. To 
its scheme of public ownership, 
eqquipment and operation of the 
harbor front, to the function of and 
service rendered by the New Or- 
leans Ootton Exchange, to the 
scheme of things as if applied to 
merchant, broker, elerk and yard 
workman, to drayman and ware- 
houseman, 

“Then they evolved a plan. 

“Meanwhile, the New Orleans Col- 
ton Exchange members devoted 
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years of study, thought and action 
looking to the planning of their sys- 
tem of future and spot trading and 
to the improvement of the service 
the Exchange renders the selling 
and. buying trade, the buyer and 
seller of hedges, the exporter, and 
the industries requiring cotton. 

“New Orleans has constructed a 
publicly owned and operated ware- 
house and co-ordinated terminal for 
the storage and handling of cotton. 

“The value of this plant, 100 acres 
of strategically located harbor front 
land ineluded, is approximately 
$13,000,000. Had private enterprise 
built it, the investment would have 
heen about that sum of money. The 
interest on $13,000,000 at 6 per cent 
is $780,000 annually. Sinking fund 
and taxes would add $500,000 more, 
or a total fixed eharge. exclusive of 
upkeep and operation of nearly #1,- 
300,000 annually. But New Orleans 
did not act along the lines of private 
enmlerprise. 

“The land, worth al least $10,000,- 
000. belonged to the public. The 
cost of the plant was %3,500,000. 
There are no taxes and the interest 
rate on the securities sold was 5 
per cent. So the overhead stands 
approximately thus: Interest and 
sinking fund on $3,500,000, $210,000 
annually. 

‘The plant has a storage capacity 
of 400,000 bales. On a year’s storage 
basis, New Orleans’ publicly owned 
plant must collect 10%c per. bale 
for the fixed overhead as above, 
while a privately owned plant of the 
character described would have to 
collect 65c per bale for the overhead 
as above. 

“But this’sSaving is only a very 
small part of the advantage gained 
and te be gained. Scientific co-ordi- 
nation of river, rail, ocean and stor- 
age reduces costs of handling to a 
minimum and inereases the dispatch 
of unloading and loading to a maxi- 
mum. 


“Solid concrete construction and 
the system of automatically closed 
and sprinklered fireproof ‘safes’ re- 
duce the fire hazard to a very small 
equation. 

“Inspection and certification 
showing grade, character, staple, 
class and weight by a highly compe- 
tent, authoritataive and responsible 
inspection bureau, operated by the 
Cotton Exchange, is a factor of great 
importance, since it enables owners 
of cotton to obtain very low cost 
money for the financing of cotton. 

“A simple bale pulling device en- 
ables the warehouse to enjoy both 
the efficiency of single bale storage 
and the economy of piled storage. 

“Finally, these facilities are so 
well located at a primary exporting 
and supply market as to bring with- 
in the reach of cotton owners, mer- 
chants, handlers and exporters all 
the advantages of a completely 
eqipped market of deposit, surplus 
supply market and market of resale. 

“The New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, which has always operated 
on actual spot market differences, 
supplies a medium for hedges fully 
conforming to the spirit as well as 
the letter of the Federal regulations 
which were devised, to give neither 


buyer nor seller a technical market 
advantage. 

“The use of the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries. and other cotton 
helt streams which emply in the 
Gulf, as low cost channels for the 
transportation of cotton, has been 
made economic by the creation of 
these harbor front cotton handling 
facilities at the port of New Orleans. 
In recent years the use of the wa- 
Lerways for this purpose has largely 
been curtailed because, with no har- 
bor front cotton housing facilities at 
New Orleans, the movement of cot- 
ton by dray from boat side to dis- 
lantiv located warehouses at the 
port gave railroads with warehouse 
Lrack connections an advantage. 

“With these facilities, which are 
being enlarged and extended—addi- 
lional storage capacity for 85,000 


bales being added this vear. bring- 
ing the annual handling capacity 
well above 2.000.000 hales—New Or- 


leans expects ultimately to increase 
its annual cotton business to 5,000.- 
(ii) or 6,000,000 bales. to double or 
treble its contract business, and to 
greativ increase its world prestige 
as a cotton market. 

“New Orleans owns and operates 
a municipal bell railroad, a publicly 
owned grain elevator and seven 
miles of publicly owned steel receiv- 
ing and discharging harbor front 
docks. 

“A navigation and industrial canal 
capable of taking ships 700 feet in 
length and 74 feet in width, all pub- 
licly owned and operated and tax 
free, is being opened through the 
city from the Mississippi River to 
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New Orleans World Cotton Center 


The ambition of New Orleans to 
hecome a world cotton center was 


an arm of the Gulf. 

“This canal will supply deep wat. 
frontage for industries and priva'. 
warehouses, and ultimately will |. 
extended to deep water in the Gu! 
thus reducing the distance betwe:. 
New Orleans and Europe by 11: 
miles, in addition to creating a slac. 
water channel. This facility 
cost about $12,000,000. 

“The Federal Government, at 
cost of $13,000,000 has just complet: 
a general commodity warehouse an 
terminal on the New Orleans harb: 
front, with a storage capacity | 
157,000 tons of miscellaneous me: 
chandise. Its floor is” artificial). 
cooled or heated to maintain «a: 
even temperature, One month aft. 
completion on June 15 there we). 
approximately 150,000 tons of me: 
chandise on storage ir this plant. 

“There is now beme planned a 
traffic tube under the Mississip) 
River; is building a great industri: 
school: is conducting importa: 
classes in Spanish and  Spanis): 
American commerce; promot. 
the dramage and cultivation of tt, 
lowlands surrounding the city, an 
has created an association of con: 
merce, with 4,326 members, for 
promotion of the city’s growth an. 
prosperity. 

“New Orleans claims to be the sev 
ond port in the United States, rank 
ing next to New York in value of in: 
port and export commerce, and ha- 
deliberately planned its develo) - 
ment with a view of drawing the 
and out commerce of twenty-on 
States in the Mississippi Valley |. 
its wharves and warehouses.” 


Trade and Textile Markets In Argentina 


Firms desirous of doing business 
in the Argentine market should de- 
lermine first of all a definite policy 
of doing business there. It would 
be advisable for a member of the 
firm, or a person well up im the ad- 
ministration, to make a preliminary 
trip to Argentina with a view to 
learning conditions at first-hand, to 
become acquainted with the mer- 
chants in the firms’: particular line 
and with the banks, and to return 
with a complete collection of sam- 
ples pertaining to the firm's prod- 
ucts. Before entering on actual 
business suitable terms should be 
decided upon and those employees 
who are to have direct dealings with 
the details of Argentine business 
should be prepared before the or- 
ders arrive instead of, as often hap- 
pens, not having learned what has to 
be done before the goods are ready 
for shipment. It is far preferable to 
refrain from entering the Argentine 
market unless the exporting firm is 
prepared and disposed to serve the 
interests affected in a thoroughgoing 
and efficient manner. Otherwise it 
will be found that the benefitfis that 
should have been derived from the 
trade will not be forthcoming, and 
the penalties that are entailed in 
slipshod or unenlightened ways of 
doing business will lead to disas- 
lrous results and sorry experiences. 

But above and beyond the home 
preparations for conducting Argen- 
tine business is the necessity for ob- 


faining proper representation. Th:- 
is the most important and most se: 
ous item of all; and thorough inve- 
ligation should be made and fu 
consideration given before taki: 
any definite steps in this matter, T!:: 
United States has become the mec: 
of all sorts of commercial advent. 
ers from Spanish-speaking cou! 
tries, having no other recomme: 
dation than their knowledge of |!) 
Spanish tongue. Many firms ha\ 
taken on the services of Such ini 
viduals for their export. trac 
whereas in their domestic busin: 
they would mever have acted wil! 
out further investigation. No fi: 
would send salesmen out in [! 
United States with no other reco) 
mendation than the speaking of |) 
English language and with no tec: 
nical knowledge of the firm's tra: 
or acquaintance with the policy a’ 
working of the business. Yet th 
very thing has been done, time a) 
lime again, by American manufa: 
Lurers and exporters, with but ([: 
large a percentage of fiascos af: 
the man has gone thousands of mi! 
away, has spent large sums of |! 
firm's money, has proved to be of © 
unsatisfactory moral type, or 
shown a complete lack of busine- 
judgment. On the other hand, ma':: 
houses have selected men from the 
own organizations or seeured (!) 
services of men in the United Stal: - 
who have had no previous exper. 
ence in foreign travel, especially |: 


; 
‘ 
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ontries like the South American 
iepublies that represent a distinct 
cial environment. Too many Am- 
ocean representatives have looked 
con the trip to South America as a 
of sight-seeing tour. Others, 
‘h good mtentions and strong 
aracters, have not been able to 
apt themselves to the tempera- 
ot of the South American peoples 
| have adopted tacties that are 
‘agonistic, with the result that the 
», if it has been to any degree 
-cessful, has been so in spite of 
representative; and if it has been 
‘ailure, Tt has caused the firm that 
ot the man out to get a false im- 
sion of the South American mar- 
‘5s and the possibilities of doing 
<iness in them. 
if the representative is a native of 
uth America or a member of a 
anish-speaking race, he must be 
.ufficient standing and edueation 
command respeet among his cli- 
Tt 8 very difficult for Amer- 
cons to judge the educational and 
al standing of foreigners, but the 
ople who up lerstand the type and 
.ve had long dealings with them 
‘easily able to judge the class of 
on who call upon them to do busi- 
When Americans are selected to 
- sent abroad, they should be men 
ho have had sufficient education 
enough native intelligence to 
adapt themselves to conditions as 
hey find them, to learn rapidly and 
' be of the type that is known im 
spanish as “simpatico”’—that is, ge- 
vial in personality; cultured, and 
-icady. These requirements are not 
casily met with, combined in any 
ne man who offers himself as ex- 
port representative and who would 
combine at the same time the nec- 
ssary qualifications of a knowl- 
vice Of the trade, business experi- 
nee, and knowledge of the Spanish 
unguage, Where such a man can 
ve encountered, he is, of course, a 
‘aluable addition to any firm. 
in the lack of a suitable candidate, 
ie chotee may be presented be- 
ween @ man who has simply a com- 
nand of the Spanish tongue and no 
qualifications and one who 
vas these qualifications, bul does not 
~peak Spanish. The lack of the lan- 
-lage is certainly a great handicap; 
vil Spanish ean be acquired to a 
Ticient degree in ai relatively 
~iort time by anyone with intelli- 
--lice and determination, whereas 
is very doubtful if common sense 
od strength of character can ever 
acquired by one who does nol 
‘‘urally possess them. 
‘he neeessity of writing to 4 eus- 
m ns own language is too 
ll Known to require comment 
ve. but even the spirit of the Eng- 
| and Spanish tongues should al- 
‘vs be berne in mind: and while a 
ort, terse, and to-the-poimt dic- 
may eonstifute a very gdod 
style of business corre- 
ondence, the same type of 
‘vaseology is often brusque, and 
at times mesulting, if used in 
‘nish. Particular should be 
sen Dy exporting firms that those 
‘plovees who write letters to fo-r- 
Customers in South America 
ould be thoroughly conversant 
‘ho the Spanish language and us- 
- and that they give due care to 
Writing of dignified and correct 
Lers, 
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The other departments of the 
business should also be so organiz- 
ed as to leave no chances for mis- 
takes to occur. Special care should 
be taken in the preparation of sam- 
ples and the technical mformation 
lo accompany them. Reference 
samples should be sent out well m 
advance of the shipments. The 
sooner an actual sample of the 
shipment can be forwarded =the 
greater help it is to the importer m 
preparing his customs clearances 
and im offering his goods for sale. 
Shipments should be made on time 
and the documents prepared with 
great care so as to allow no mis- 
chances or delays. 

The Argentine textile market is a 
desirable one for Americans to op- 
erate im, and the rewards in the 
rusiness to be secured are well 
worth while if proper pains are 
taken to work correctly and intelli- 
gentiy. It is one of the most im- 
portant textile markets of the world, 
and particularly desirable because 
of the large range of fabrics con- 
sumed and the general similarity of 
its demands to those already cater- 
ed to by the American manufactur- 
ers in the United States and in other 
countries. As a rule, it is a mar- 
ket in which legitimate profits can 
be secured by those who make good 
merchandise and who offer good 
values for the prices asked. 


The immense strides made by Am- 
errean textiles in Argentina are due 
in a great measure to the results of 
the war and the position of the 
linited States as one of the largest 
lextile-manufacturing nations in the 
world, It is true that the business 
in these lines between the United 
States and Argentina was increas- 
ing in a fair degree in the years 
prior to the war; but itt would have 
laken the United States a_ great 
length of time to attam to the posi- 
Lion that if now holds owing to these 
unusual causes. American goods 
have been found by the users to be 
of satisfactory quality and reason- 
able price when consideration § is 
given to the conditions under which 
manufacturers have been operating 
during the war. For this reason they 
deserve to maintain their place in 
the market, and they will do so if 
the service provided by American 
shippers and manufacturers is equal 
to the requirements of the trade. 
‘The importance of this aspect of 
the matter is emphasized in this re- 
port because it is absolutely neces- 
sary, and because it is in this re- 
spect that American commerce has 
been weakest. 


Outside of the disinclination or in- 
ability of Amerieans to serve their 
Argentine clients in the way requi- 
site to foster good relations, the 
greatest handicap suffered by the 
American textile trade is the lack 
of importers of that nationality op- 
erating in Argentina. Almost every 
European nationality is represented, 
but there is not a single North Am- 
erican textile-importing house in 
Argentina. This is of immense im- 
portance with the return of normal 
times and the ability of European 
nations to compete again. It is on'y 
natural that, owing to the ties of 
patriotism and intimate knowledge 
of his own country, a British, 
Freneh, German, Spanish. or Italian 
importer should give preference in 


PATENTED 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require No Pit; Simple in the extreme. 
The most durable water closet made. In service 
winter and summer. 


Knameled roll flashing rim bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hard wood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will not 
break. 


Sold by Jobbers Everywhere. 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


manulacturers of the following machines: 
GCUTTON MACHINERY 


Upening Drawing Frames 
Vonveying Roving Frames 
Wistributing Spinning Frames 
ricking Spooilers 
Revoiving Fiat Cards Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines Reels 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillers 
Combing Machines 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 


COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 
Openers Revolving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Cards Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


<> 
WHITIN MACHINE WORKS | 
LE 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
WHITINSVILLE,.MASS.U.S.A. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE.N.C. 
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One Branch of a Giant 
Industry 


comprise fabric and color. 
The fabric is right when the color ts 
right. They stand or fall together. This is 
why the dyestuff producer must consider his 
work as a factor in a larger industry. 


The textile industry is a great industry. Its 
annual output is valued at more than one bil- 
lion dollars. But it is singularly dependent 
upon the dyestuff producer. Fabric with- 
out color is unthinkable. 


The National Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc., 
recognizes this relation to the textile consumer. It is 
here to serve the textile industry. It is dependent upon 
that industry for encouragement and for existence. If it 


does not serve that industry adequately it will have no 
reason for existence. 


The production of dyestuffs is a share in the work of a 
giant industry. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company 


Incorporated 


Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 


Southern Office and Warehouse 
236 West First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exclusive ‘‘rocker-joimt’’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
lime and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 
Write for Booklets 
Send for INFORMATION 


Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 


Cleveland Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta 

Chicago Detroit Montreal! 
Boston Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
New York San Prancisco St. Louis 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind rur 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


Dye Exports Score a Gain. 

Further progress of the United 
States as a dye-producing nation is 
recorded in the report of the De- 
partment of Commerce on the for- 
eign commerce of the country dur- 
ing the last fiscal year. This shows 
that exports of dyes and dyestuffs 
reached a total value for the year of 
$17,865,365, marking an increase from 
$16,921,888 in the preceding year 
and from $11,709,287 in 1916-17. The 
advance indicated is not so large as 
the earlier increases, but the gain is 
particularly significant in that it 
was scored in the face of growing 
competition from foreign manufac- 
turers. 

There is no question that since the 
signing of the armistice Great Brit- 
ain, France and several other coun- 
tries have been devoting more at- 
tention to the development of their 
dye industries as a source of needed 
domestic supplies. Great Britain is 
virtually a partner in the great or- 
ganization known as British Dye- 
stuffs, Lid. and is rapidly moving 
into a position where she will be 
able to fill not only home needs but 
the requirements of her colonial 
possessions, in which British dyes 
naturally will have the first call. 
Furthermore, she is beginning to 
reach out for foreign markets, al- 
though necessarily as yet in a small 
way. 

Starting practically from nothing, 
France, under the forced draft of 
war necessity, has built up a chem- 
ical industry that deserves consider- 
ation it discussions ef the interna- 
lignal trade situation. So long as 
hostilities continued, the chemical 
plants of France were devoted to the 
production of materials needed in 
the prosecution of the war, but now, 
appreciating as do other nations the 
fundamental importance of the dye 
industry to national defense, France 
is turning her attention and facili- 
fies to dye production. It may be 
long before she can enter the con- 
test for foreign markets, but at least 
she can deprive the United States 
and other alien producers of the 
chiance to sell in France. 

Another condition has militated 
against the expansion of the export 
business in American dyes. This is 
brought out by the record of the 
trade Italy. In 1917-18 the 
value of dyes shipped from the 
United States to Italy attained the 
substantial sum of $1,181,951. Last 
year their value was only $232,517. 
Italy bought dyes here when she had 
to have them, but the war over and 
the dollar at an almost prohibitive 
premium, she will not buy dyes or 
any other products here that she 
can obtain elsewhere. Germany is 
once more available as a source of 
supply and it is to be expected that 
Italy, notwithstanding prejudice, wil 
obtain the dyes she needs from the 
erstwhile enemy. 

That the principal foreign market 
for American dyes does not lie in 
Europe but in Latin America and 
the Far East is the deduction reas- 
onably to be drawn from the statis- 
tics covering the last fiscal year. 
Exports to France, Italy and the 
United Kingdom fell off rather 
sharply, Spain being the only Euro- 
pean country for which specific fig- 
ures are to hand in which an in- 
crease was recorded, Shipments to 
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Oanada registered a gam of mo. 
than $400,000 as compared with |). 
preceding year, but Canada is like | 
to look more and more to. Gre. 
Britain as time goes On, especia! . 
since Canadian interests are bou: 
up with British dyestuffs. The mo. 
notable increase in exports of A), 
erican dyes has been to Japan. | 
1915-16 their value was only $166.5. 
and not much progress was made 
the following year, when they a. 
vanced to 8510.606. But in 1917- . 
they jumped to $3,233,333 and |; 
year they reached a value of $4,64 
824. or more than 25 per cent of | 
total exports. To British India, » 
ter an merease im two years fr: 
$103,609 to $1,947,668, exports 
year declined to $856,296, a loss 
more than 50 per cent. Here agi | 
the British influence is presuma)l . 
to be discerned. 


— 


Notwithstanding the somew)).. 
unsettled trade conditions betwe | 
the two countries, the United Sta’. - 
last vear exported to Mexico dy 
valued at $633,094, representing . 
gain of almost 80 per cent. Bett... 
progress has been made m= shi) 
ments to Argentina and Brazil, {!:: 
latter especially being a purchas.: 
of large quantities of American dy: 
Exports in 1915-16 to Brazil total). 
only $71,246; last vear they we: 
valued at $1,482,970. Chile took 
enough dyes to emerge from thia' 
indefinite classification of “othe: 
countries,” importing $216,380. 


Cotton Prospects in Peru Consider: 


Cotton prospects im Peru ar 
bright for a long expected reviva 
of trade has arrived, judging fro: 
ihe great difference in prices pr:- 
vailing today and those of tw 
months ago, as well as from ([!:: 
very persistent demand which /::- 
come from both New York and L:\- 
erpool for Peruvian cotton, accor: 
ing to the latest Boletin Commerc: 
of the Banco Mercantil America: 
del Peru. Large quantities of [)::- 
article have been recently shipp: 
on consignments to New Yerk ai 
Liverpool, and with but a few «\- 
ceptions, where lots are being h: |! 
by thei rowners for better pric:~ 
practically every lot has been ¢ -- 
posed of to advantage. 

American spinners seem to © 
more anxious than ever to obt: | 
good grade Peruvian Metafi cot' 
and undoubtedly business im lia'-: 
lots for future shipment could © 
done if the planters in Peru were | 
a position to guarantee such sh 
ments as equal to previous lots s | 
in New York, so that the prosp: — 
Live buyer could have some basis — 
which to work. Unfortunately ma + 
of the Peruvian planters are obli¢ | 
to let pass good opportunities to d - 
pose of their cotten at advantage: ~- 
prices, because of the little attent: | 
which is paid to the gathering 
the crop and the production of ul — 
form grades and classes in the d' 
ferent cotton growing sections. 


The trouble with most of us 
that we're too often mistaking a !: 
tle inconvenience for real trouble. 

Clothes don’t make the man, )' 
that’s no excuse for going to Wo!» 
in a collar that looks as though ([!' 
dog had chewed it, 


7 
| 
| 
| Morse Chain Co. 
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The World Cotton Conference 


Monday. 

New Orleans.—The World Cotton 
conference held tts first meeting 
Vonday- and earried out .the pro- 
-ram as fixed for the day. Tempor- 
ary organization was perfected with 
he election of Wm, B. Thompson, 
{ New Orleans, as president. 

Other temporary officers follow: 

Vice president, Frank H. Crump, 
{ Memphis; Giorgio Mylius, of 
‘talv; Sir Frank Warner, England; 
/ernand Hanus, Belgium, and Char- 
os Clere, France. Executive secre- 
ary, Emile Stier, New Orleans; re- 
ording secretary, Winston 1). 
\dams. Charlotte, N. C.: Assistant 
~veretaries: Arno Pearce, Lon- 
ion: Kugene P. Gun, Oklahoma City; 
\V. S. Turner, Little Rock, and R. C. 
Dickerman, Waco, Texas. 

sir A. Herbert Dixon, of Man- 
‘hester, head of the British delega- 
von, deelared in an address in re- 
-ponse to welcoming speeches tha! 
‘otten manufacturing conditions im 
hngland were being gradually 
»rought toward normal and that the 
pportunity presented by the world 
‘offon conference for discussion be- 
‘ween growers and manufacturers 
would be of great benefit. 

(eorgio Mytlius, of Italy, reported 
‘he work of reconstruction in Italy 
iow in full aetivity. Labor difficul- 
‘ies, he said, had been overcome and 
iills are being operated to capacity. 

Fritz Jenny, of Switzerland, de- 
voled Ins address to an expression 
of the gratitude of the people of the 
\ipine republic to the United States 
‘or supplying food and raw material 
juring the war. “The shipments 
irom the United States saved us.” 
ne coneloded., 

The eleven divisions of the con- 
erence held meetings and elected 
permanent chairmen, The chair- 
en formed the general committees 
“hich selected the temporary offi- 
COPS, 

\t the second session held Mon- 
‘iy there was a declaration made 
'\ Jobn A. Tedd, professor of eco- 

mics and Oxford lecturer. that 
‘irther restriction of eotton acreage 
| the United States would be 
Oothing short of a ealamity” and 
‘demand that eotieon consumers 
“(Y “enough to make cotton as prof- 
able as ether crops.” by J. Skot- 
we Wannamaker, of St. Matthews. 
~ C. president of the Amreican 

‘ton Asseciation. 

Mr. Tedd’s declaration was made 

‘the course of an address in 

‘ich he presented. figures showing 
‘ure needs of the world fer coat- 
|. past erops and the present 
ispects, 

The world’s requirements,” said 

Todd, “are practically unlimit- 

Europe and Asia are bare of 
‘on goods. The position today is 
same as before the war, only 
se, ‘The world. wants more 
‘) it is getting and must have it. 

more financially embarrassed 

people of the world are, the 
Te? eotten they will use. In 
‘erica, am inereased acreage is 
‘robable. The boll weevil and 
city of labor are serious handi- 
oS. The only solution here is an 
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increased yield per acre. The av- 
erage cotton vield in the south, to 
say the least. is discreditable. More 
cotton is wasted annually in Amer- 
ica than it has been possible to 
raise in Africa outside of Ezypt. 

“Further restriction of cotton 
acreage in America would be noth- 
ing short of a calamity. Thewe now 
is and always will be a demand for 
all the cotton that can be raised 
anywhere. There is no need to re- 
strict the supply but rather if 
should be increased. 

“Of course the first necessity is 
fo assure the planter a reasonable 
remunerative price. Despite’ the 
great increase in the cost of cotton 
today, if is still one of the cheresest 
products. It has not mereasel in 
proportion to other commodities.” 

Mr. Wannamaker prefaced his 
address with the declaration that 
cotton has been a curse to the 
southern states. “Tf it had not been 
for the raising of cotton in the 
south this section would have been 
thickly settled with white and ‘here 
would not be the great percentage 
of illiterates in the rural commun'- 
ties. Cotton brought slavery, re- 
sulting in the war  bhetween the 
states, followed bv the terrible davs 
of destruction and bankruptcy. Cot- 
fon has blessed every man everv- 
where, except in the south where tf 
is raised, ii has been a enrse to 
women and littl children working 
in the fields. 

“There won't be an inereased 
acreage in eofton until a price ts 
paid for the product which will 


justify its heing raised by well paid 


man labor. Tf must he a price 
which will bring our southern ne- 
groes back to the cotton fields. The 
price must enable the ‘one horse’ 
farmer to make more than a bare 
living. The men returning from the 
war. white and black, do not have 
anv intention of going to the cotton 
fields again: they know better.” 
Tuesday. 

In his address Tuesday E. A. Cal- 
vin, of Houston, Texas, urged a cam- 
paign throughout the cotton belt in 
the interest of warehousing, par- 
ticularly on the farm. He stated 
that if was his opinion most of the 
country damage, equal to about $5 
a bale, originated with the grower 
through exposure of cotton to the 
elements without proper protection. 

“No one has a moral right,” Mr. 
Calvin said, “to wilfully allow his 
cotton to be damaged. There should 
be legislation to compel the farmer 
to take eare of his product. As a 
grower, [I have allowed my cotton 
fo become damaged and I should 
have been punished more than I 
was, for my cotton was worth much 
less. 

“The country damage last year 
would have built warehouses all 
over the South, if it could have been 
prevented.” 

Exception to statements that 
farmers are in the main responsible 
for country damage was taken by 
many of the growers present, most 
of the defenders of the small farm- 
er's handling methods being from 
Texas. 


B. L. Shirley, a Texas grower, de- 
clared cotton was best preserved by 
placing it on the ground, rain caus- 
ing little damage. He protested 
against. suggestions that platforms 
be erected by the farmer. Sheds 
should be constructed, he said, so 
that farmers could store their cot- 
ton immediately after picking and 
then sell it direct from the gin. 

Edward G. Seibles, of New York, 
declared government statistics show- 
ed cotton lost 8 to 10 pounds per 
bale in weight no matter how it was 
stored. 

Governor Thomas W. Bickett, of 
North Carolina, said that every 
group handling cotton from the 
picker to the final seller could be 
blamed for damage to cotton. “The 
only remedy for country damage to 
eotton.” he said, “is for the sinner 
to repent of his sins and realize the 
great economic crime he is commit- 
ting when he contributes in any way 
to decreasing the value of a bale. 
The farmer lets his cotton deterior- 
ate by exposing it to the weather, 
the buyer stores it in yards for 
months and contributes to some of 
the damage. The only thing we can 
do is to create sentiment against 
such action.” 

W. G. Turner, of Memphis, con- 
tended the railroads were responsi- 
ble in a great measure for damage. 
He urged greater care in handling 
during shipment, and asked that the 
railroads give as much protection to 
a bale of cotton as to a bale of hay. 
“They cover the hay,” he said, “but 
leave the cotton on the platform in 
the rain until they are able to find 
ear space for it.” 

A statement from the floor that 
farmers often stored their cotton on 
the ground so it would accumulate 
moisture and increase in. weight, 
brought vigorous denials from a 
score of growers, mostly delegates 
from Texas. 

Albert 8S. Duncan, of Boston, a 
spinner, who presided at the session, 
ended what was rapidly developing 
into a spirited debate by calling 
upon the next speaker, Colonel W. 
B. Thompson, of New Orleans. 

Mr. Thompson said there would 
be no country damage with proper 
warehousing. “Regardless of who 
should be held responsible for the 
damage,” he said, “it is manifest 
that if cotton is protected as it 
should be, it cannot suffer from the 
weather.” 

Arno 8S. Pearse, a member of the 
British delegation, also advocated 
warehouses throughout the Ameri- 
ean belt. Permanent marks and la- 
bels stating the names of the grow- 
er, the warehouse and gross net and 
tare weight, he said, also would be 
conducive to the reduction of coun- 
try damage. 

Resolutions from the various 
classes will not be reported until 
Thursday. the day of election of of- 
ficers and adjournment. 

A cotton exhibit in which are 
early spindles, bits of varn and of 
fabric, said to date back 500 years, 
is on display here. The exhibit was 
supplied by the American Museum 
of National History. Articles from 
Latin-America, some said to have 


if 


been taken from graves by conquer- 
ors, are among the exhibit. 

Summing up the whole conference 
as far as Tuesday night, it amounts 
Lo this: 

First, the spinners say to the 
growers: “Give us more cotton, we 
will pay you well for it.” 

Second, the growers say to the 
spinners: “How much will you pay 
us for it?” 

Third, the spinners’ reply to the 
growers: “We cannot commit our- 
selves to a specific price, but we say 
to you that you cannot produce 
enough cotton to supply the world’s 
requirements, and hence you needn't 
worry about the price. We do not 
want you to sell it te us for less 
than a fair price.” 

Wednesday. 

It was Wednesdays meeting 
which really brought both ends of 
the cotton industry together, assur- 
ed the success of the conference. 

Speakers agreed that no arbitrary 
price could be fixed for any given 
period of cotton owing mainly to the 
tremendous fluctuations in_ the 
amounts of cotton picked in relation 
to the amount planted in different 
vears. Conditions of weather and 
of insect depredations made it im- 
possible, it was started, to set an 
advance price on the staple as the 
growing costs cannot be estimated 
until the crop has been gathered and 
ginned. 

It was agreed by speakers, how- 
ever, that profits were being made 
by middlemen who had no direct in- 
lerest in the growing, spinning or 
manufacturing branches of the in- 
(dustry, the consumer having higher 
prices te pay for the finished arti- 
cle than would be necessary under 
strict regulation of the industry. 

G. F. Shackleford, who stated he 
had 14,000 acres of cotton under cul- 
livation in Georgia, declared he be- 
lieved it was time for spinners and 
growers to get together and share in 
the profits of cotton as well as the 
“Waste on the farm, at the 
gin, in storing and in shipping can 
and must be eliminated,” he said. 
“Much money that is now being 
neediessiy spent in handling and re- 
handling can be saved. There is 
now an actual loss of $11.50 per bale 
between gin and loom, and there is 
not an industry in the world where 
such wastefulness would be permit- 
ted. 

Closer affiliation of grower and 
spinner was offered as a solution to 
the problem of the cotton planter 
and the spinner by Governor Bick- 
elt, of North Carolina, in private life 
a cotton planter. The planter, he 
said, is operating on a narrow mar- 
gin of profit, even at the very high 
prices. 

William Polk, Louisiana planter, 
declared the spinner interests were 
capable of fixing the price of the 
manufactured cotton article. 

W. A. Graham, commissioner of 
agriculture of North Carolina. said 
that white labor had grown and 
picked the cotton crop in that State 
the past few years. as it had been 
recognized for some time that negro 
labor was no longer to be depended 
upon owing to its decadence in 
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losses, 
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British Cotton Expert Predicts High 
Prices. 


Todd, an au- 
thority on economics in geenral and 
cotton production in particular, in 
New Orleans to attend the World 
Cotton Conference, arrived ahead of 
the British delegation. He has been 
in this country since August 26, 
coming over for a second tour of the 


cotton belt. His first tour was made 
in 1913. and also included New Or- 
leans. 


Professor John A. 


“My special missions then and 
now,” explained Professor Todd, 
“were to see the extent of the boll 
weevil invasion into the Sea Island 
cotton growing sections, the pros- 
pects of finding a substitute which 
we have heard a great deal, n Eng- 
land, and to inspect the new Egyp- 
lian cotton districts in Arizona and 
California. The results of my ob- 
servations? Sea Island seems fin- 
ished in the United States. The 
Egyptian cotton is doing extremely 
well in Arizona, I missed seeing any 
Meade cotton. I have great hope for 
the conquest of the boll weevil, the 
remedy developed by the govern- 
ment giving every indication of 
proving effective.” 
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“The best attitude to assume re- 
garding the World Cotton Confer- 
enee here,” he replied to another 
question, “is not to expect too much, 
We have always been trying to get 
the producers and consumers to- 
gether. They used it. The con- 
ference will help immensely. The 
American and European spinners 
getting together will do good. Each 
can learn much from the other. It 
will be a very long time before 
things settle down in Europe, and 
nobody knows to what they will set- 
tle down. America can help most 
by growing more cotton and hand- 
ling it better. We are hopelessly 
short of cotton and America is the 
only producer which can merease 
production to any large extent. The 
price argument is not so weighty 
now. The American farmers cannot 
complain of recent prices. They 
need not be afraid of the price drop- 
ping. There will be no return to 
pre-war prices for years, and I 
doubt if there will even be twenty 
cents cotton. At the same time, it is 
not a good thing for any industry to 
be constantly boosting prices, as that 
eourse is bound to have injurious 
effect upon demand. But that is not 
the immediate issue. The main need 
is to get enough ‘cotton and cotton 


goods.” 


EXPERT COTTON 


MILL PLUMBERS 


WALKER ELECTRIC AND PLUMBING CO. 


Specalists in Cotton Mill Village Electric Plumbing 
and Heating 
Atlanta, Rome and Columbus, Ga. 


PNEUMATIC WATER SYSTEMS 


M.L. GANTT 


COTTON MILL PLUMBING AND HEATING 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


Phone 516 


Belcher Heating and Plumbing Co., Inc. 


Special Cotton Mill Plumbers and Steam Fitters 
ATLANTA, GA. 
LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR WORK 


STEPHENSON CO. 
Plumbers & Heaters 


ATLANTA, GA. 


ASK FOR 


JAS. DOAK 
SPECIAL COTTON MILL PLUMBING AND HEATING 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C, 


ESTIMATES 


E. L. STALLINGS COMPANY | 
SPARTANBURG, &. C. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 


Cotton Mill and Mill Village Plumbing and Heating. Estimates Sent on Applicatisn 


Bath Tubs, Lavatories, Water Closets, Sinks, Bollers, Pipe and Fittings 
Low Pressure Steam and Hot Water Heating Boilers and Radiators 
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The Way 


To An Assured Success 


A plant's success in indsutrial life 
depends as much on the co-opera- 
tion of its employees as on the cap- 
ital invested. Just as an army moves 
on system and co-operation so does 
or should. 
fy per cent of all mefficiency is due 


the modern plant Nine- 


to lack of the proper co-operation, 

ijo-operation is the backbone ‘of 
efficiency. Unless all are effectively 
performing their duties in the way 
assigned to them there can't be the 
will-to-do spirit of helping which is 
perfectly natural. And unless we 
are fit in this particular phase of 
relationship we are not thoroughly 
successful example. 


An instance of this co-operative 
spirit is to be found in the modern 
system) of perfect sanitation. Both 
brain and body get an immense 
amount of uplift from wholesome 
surroundings and the co-operation 
and loyalty of employees follow as 
a natural consequence. Keep brain 
and body a-tingle with life and en- 
thusiasm and maximum preduction, 
contentment, health 
are assured. 


There are divers systems of sani- 
tain which vou are informed will 
bring about this resuit. Their per- 
manent success, however, 18 an ex- 
ception—if ever they succeed at all. 
They appear to succeed for a few 
years in spite of their inferiority to 
the perfect system. Take a manu- 
facturer who has installed one of 
these systems. Ten times the suc- 
cess would undoubtedly he his if he 
had called in his local plumber at 
the start and turned the matter over 
to him. There are a thousand man- 
ufacturers who owe the perfect san- 
itation of their plants to this one 
thing to every one who has “suc- 
ceeded” with an inferior system in 
operation, 


The cause of all this confusion 
and loss of time and money is wrong 
sanitary systems, 


Perfect sanitation is the backbone 
of a plant: the inferior system is as 
little ealenlated to give unceasing, 
satisfactory service as soggy wood 
is to build fresh fires. One is just 
about as effective as the other. Is 
it any wonder that the perfect sys- 
tem, with its hygienic appliances is 
so universally popular? And that 
the uniform results are a perfect 
combination of health, efficiency 
and co-operation. 


Years ago the plumber began. to 
give serious study to the question of 
sanitation and its relation to effici- 
ency of men. Very often he reason- 
ed out the recommendations of his 
system, and he finally created a per- 
fect sanitary system for. homes, 
mills, cities and towns. He realized 
that there is no room for improve- 
ment over the modern system—and 
that an inferior system is as costly 
as it is inefficient. 

Wrong foods and unmethodical 
living are not good for us, but the 
right foods, proper hours, and habits 


of diligence renew the man an. 
maintain bodily vigor and men}, 
energy. And by right sanitation—.. 
do not mean “just anv old thine” 
we secure the desired co-operati.. 
and diligence of truly appreciat, 
helpers. 


You cannot have the perfect sy- 
tem without the plumber and h 
co-operation. He is the builder . 
the perfect, natural system. Eve: 
idea he suggests is backed by h 
scientific calculation and his 
experience. 


Thus every appliance he has | 
his shop is an idea which when ul) 
ized is an instrument for perfecti. 
the sanitation of your plant. Ii 
what his experience has put in 
his wares and work that gives |: 
stallation its meaning for you a: 
determines the results. Take bh - 
wares and use them, use. his 
ices, and they will create the pur 
wholesome surroundings which y. 
have often visualized about yo: 
plant. 


Arouse the appreciation and 10. 
alty of your emplovees, call out {!) 
initiative. individuality of yo 
workers, and their co-operation wv. 
sustain you through trying tim:- 
Your efforts to render them mo: 
active industrially, socially and ot): 
erwise is not deemed the act of t)) 
philanthropist. Men are human a: 
all men respond favorably to () 
efforts of those employers who mai 
life a bit more attractive and w)) 
endeavor to interest them jn the: 
work. 

Acts become flesh and will dw: 
with your employers. Action bh: - 
put civilization where it ts toda: 
Action today will put your san': 
tion problems on a sure and sou 
basis, and the act will become we. 
ded to the lives of those who ke: 
your machines humming day af' 
day. 


One of the first things to do: Co 
sult your local plumber today—n. 
In his extraordinary store of plum: 
ing knowledge and in the unequa 
appliances for rendering your p!: 
perfectly sanitary you will find | 
way for stimulating and encour: 
ing the loyalty and co-operation 
every employee. Every manu!: 
turer desires to have the neal: 
cleanest, most efficient plant in | 
country. 


Here is one sure and c: 
lain way of reaching your goal 
realizing that ambition. 


SOUTHERN STATES SUPPLY © 
Columbia, 8. C. 
THE CAHILL IRON WORKS 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

THE LOWRY COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA SUPPLY 
Richmond and Norfolk, Va. 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Frost-Proof Closets 
Wilmington, Del. 


| 
| 
| 
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Callaway Gives Secret Industrial Peace 


There are many men in Washing- 
‘on attending the Industrial Con- 
rorenee with a broad vision and a 
_onse of humor which has had a 
jecided leavening and salutary in- 
djnuence over the thought of the 
whole body. 

Following a period of rather warm 
iohate in one of the sessions of the 
veek,. after many proposals had 
seen presented, a complete relaxa- 
on was effected in the conference 
y the address of Fuller BE, Callawar, 
_ representative of the public, for- 
ner president of the National Asso- 
ation of Cotton Manufacturers and 
hairman of the European Commis- 
con of the reeent World Cotton Con- 
oorenee. He had been asked to “tell 
_litthe Southern tale” of how he had 
veen keeping industrial peace in his 
vig cotton mills at LaGrange, Ga. 

Vr. Callaway said in part: 

“Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle- 
nen: 

some 20 odd years ago down there 
ur country was busted, with a re- 
apse from the Civil War, and the 
vanie of 41873, and we had a great 
nany poor white people; of the 
iighest type of character and mor- 
ality and religion, that could not 
vroduee at five cents a pound 
avainst the negro, who could live on 
» mueh smaller seale, and they 
-tarted to buildime cotton mills down 
here, and these men moved to town 
is cotten mill operatives. Their po- 
~ tion in the country had been so 
with the low price of their 
)roduets, that it elevated them even 
'. bring them to town and work in a 
-olton mill which im itself was a 
voorly paid oceupation at that time. 

“At LaGrange—it was a sort of 
-ontagwions disease, like the measles 

every town wanted to build a cot- 


DOOr, 


on mill. ‘They did not have any- 
hing much, and we got up a 
cotton mull, and we would auction 


ol! the direetorships. Anybody that 
culd take $5,000 worth of stock, we 
\ould make him a director: and if 
~ome widow or some one had a son 
‘ith $2,000, we would make the son 
. bookkeeper. We organized our lit- 
mill, and got our home people 
ere to working it, and to going, 
‘id we worked it rather along hu- 
ain lines. Everybody was proud of 
and had everything they had in 
and a good many of the laborers 
ok stock in it, and we rather work- 
along the lines of the individual. 
« did not try to patent our people, 
standardize them. 
Can’t “Patent” Americans. 
‘| am afraid right now that one 
ng we will do here, and the next 
iger of this country, now, is an 
empt to standardize Americans, 
| patent the process, like Ger- 
‘ny did. They made a great suc- 
“8 Of it. They did get to great ef- 
ehney in their standardization and 
‘heir patents on men; but like all 
igs that become perfect, they 
‘explode, because this is not the 
vld for perfeet things. I think 
Of the biggest things we have to 
kK at here is not to do that, and to 
‘ a good deal of attention to the 
‘iVidwal, 
| represent the individual. 
to represent 


I am 


h the public—not 


eapital and not labor; and I want to 
say that probably between 50 and 75 
per cent of the population of Amer- 
ica consists of the individuals who 
are not standardized, and who do 
not want to be standardized, by 
either capital or labor. 

“They are the great mass of peo- 
ple that are the backbone of this 
country. In making our rules and 
regulations here we must not leave 
them out, because if we do, they 
have a way of rising without any 
notice and righting themselves and 
righting you and righting the coun- 
ry. 

The Individual in Business. 

“I think we want to give a good 
deal of allowance in our plans and 
specifications here to the freedom 
of individuality, and to encourage 
individuality. 

“We find in our own business that 
it is one of the best things we do 
to get a man interested in his own 
part of the work. We try to segre- 
gate our work down to where every 
man, nearly, will be the boss of his 
machine, instead of simply being a 
unit. In fact, m our business we 
have at each door a box for sug- 
gestions, and we pay a premium- 
not only the honor, but money; and 
we gel very rood suggestions, fre- 
quently, from persons from whom 
you would not think they would 
come. 

Compliment to Conference. 

“When I read of this committee al 
home I was very much pleased with 
if all around. I think you have a 
representative committee from Am- 
erica here—I think we are going to 
make a success: we are obliged to 
do it. I think one of the best ways 
to do it is to pay the greatest at- 
tention to these individuals. I be- 
lieve right now 25 per cent of the 
efficiency of America is being lost 
by antagonism. I believe if we would 
right now—not like the demagogue 
or the politician, but really grasp 
hands right here, I believe that we 
would get the very best possible re- 
sults. I believe if labor just but 
knew it they could get more good 
work out of Judge Gary than you 
ever saw. If you will let me join 
you and let me work him we can 
do it.” 

“We will let him,” interrupted 
Mrs. Conboy, from the labor group. 

“T think he has a heap of good in 
him.” Mr. Calloway continued, “and 
instead of antagonizing him, let us 
harness him up and put the blind- 
bridles on him, and snap the traces 
on him and let him pull our way. 

“The way to do that is to get face 
to face and be straight and fair and 
honest and do right m your heart. 

Period of Monopoly. 

“IT know along the the nineties, I 
was rather Bolshevik—just before 
Mr. McKinley was elected President. 
The capital of the country organ- 
ized and practically monopolized this 
country. They formed all of the big 
trusts and all of the money trusts at 
that time. I didn’t have any money 
to put into it, and I was jealous of 
it. I was on the outside. And they 
did, probably, run over some little 
fellows, like I was, and some of the 
small enterprises got stepped on. 


But it is a fact, however, that they 
earried America forward in that pe- 
riod from the late nimeties to 1907 a 
greater distance in a shorter period 
than any country had ever been 
carried before. 

The Reversal. 

“Then 60 or 70 or 80 per cent of 
the individuals whom I represent in 
America, got tired of it, when cap- 
ital got to putting its forefeet in the 
trough, and felt like they held the 
world by the tail with a downhill 
swing, so that you could hear them 


eat the slop half a mile away, and 
they put their left hind legs in the 
trough, and about 1907 we turned 


the trough over, and the slop went 
down and the capitalist was prob- 
ably diseriminated against. 

“Now, when they got down to the 
cotton mills in a town where it was 
congested, they had no idea how to 
lake care of themselves from the 


standpoint of health. When they 
would get sick, the whole family 
would stay out and nurse them— 


they were good religious people with 
plenty of sentiment—and as a result, 
your mill would shut down, and by 
the time the fellow would get con- 
valescent and feeling good, they 
would feed him sausage, and he 
would die, and the burial expenses 
would amount to $400 or $500 and 
they would be that much behind, 
and so would rob you of the effici- 
ent services of the entire family. 
Minimum Charges. 

“In the hospital, we charge them 
$6 a week, which includes the nurs- 
ing and everything, and when we 
lirst started we had a hard time to 
get them to take hold of the propo- 
sition. There seemed to be a preju- 
dice against them going into the hos- 
pital. It reminded me a great deal 
of the Indians when the Govern- 
ment started out building them 


houses with bath tubs in them. The 
Indians started out, not understand- 
ing that arrangement, by sleeping 


on the ground and carried the cows 
and buffalo into the houses and put 
them into the bath tubs. They just 
could not understand it. However, 
we got so that we not only cured the 
man, and kept him out of debt, but 
we taught the women to broil some 
of the food instead of frying it, and 
to keep the windows open at home. 
Why, they used to think the way to 
cure tuberculosis was to shut all of 
the windows down. We taught them 
the evil of that and we taught them 
also to put fly screens in their 
houses, and many other things. 
Social Extension. 

“Now, we have the Y. M. C. A, 
swimming pools, billiards, pool ta- 
bles and various games, classes and 
dinners and everything. Among 
other things, we have greenhouses 
at every one of our mills. -I remem- 
ber when we built the first green- 
house that my own objecting direc- 
tor objected to that. He said: ‘How 
‘an you ever do that and make it 
pay? I proved that we could keep— 
and in humerous cases, we did do 
it—that we could keep a dozen hot- 
houses going in the mills. I remem- 
ber an instance, when a family was 
tempted to be induced to move to 
Roanoke, and I remember that the 


wife, when the matter was put up 
to her, objected strenuously, saying 
that ‘No, indeed, all of my plants are 
here at the hothouses, and I would 
not think of moving.’ 

“As I say, we have swimming 
pools. We do not charge anything. 
We have tickets which entitle the 
holder to admission. Now, you take 
a ‘doffer’ boy, and if he does not be- 
have we take his swimming ticket 
away from him, and it has more in- 
fluence with him than the fear of 
God. We have a great many things 
like that, and it has all proved to be 
good for the people. 

“Spontaneous” Profit Sharing Plan. 

“We have a profit sharing plan, 
but is an entirely home made one. 
This is something that we built up 
ourselves, without any definite idea 
in advance. It simply came along as 
we struck a thin place. We did not 
intend to do it in the beginning. We 
did not intend, as a matter of fact, 
{6 build up this big enterprise. We 
started it, and it grew like Topsy. 
We had no more idea, 20 years ago, 
of building up this great enterprise 
down there than anything in the 
worid. I think we have the best so- 
cial life and home living down there 
of any community in our country. I 
think that every dollar we have 
spent has brought returns of over 
100 per cent, 

“Now, we have a system by which 
everyone who works with us shares 
in the profits. We started away back 
and did little at a time. We did not 
draw the whole picture at once, As 
we would find a weak. place we 
would correct it. We have worked 
it all out in that way. 

No Discriminating Tests. 

“For instance, we have what we 
call our general profit sharing. That 
is a plan by which a person partici- 
pates in the profits of the business, 
regardless of whether he is efficient 
or nol, so long as he is smart enough 
to hold his job. After we pay our 
dividends and reserve our deprecia- 
Lion, we take 10 per cent of what is 
left and divide it among those em- 


ployees whose work cannot be 
measured. and we take another 
tenth and divide it among the em- 


ployees whose work can be meas- 
ured. Most of our work is piece 
work. It has run all the way from 
30 to 60 per cent of the wages of 
those whose work can be measured. 
That includes the employees all the 
way down to the second hand or the 
loom worker. 

“Among other things we have a 
school there with a superintendent 
of education, and with all due re- 
spect, I think that he is the superior 
of any superintendent of education 
of any State in the United States. He 
has his heart in the work. We try 
Lo seeict a man whom God has made 
for a certain work, and endeavor to 
find the work for which he is fitted 
~—the work that is in his heart. 

The “Fit in.” 

“Everyone is made for something 
and most of us are made for some- 
thing better and bigger than we are 


getting out of ourselves, if it is 

there, 

out. 
We have a school of 850 children, 


if someone can only pick it 
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with a superintendent and a corps 
of teachers, and in selecting the 
teachers we do not allow the super- 
intendent to engage any teacher who 
is related to anyone connected with 
the mill. They participate in the 
profits of the general mill, and they 
live in the village, and their value to 
the mill is worth several times their 
salary, in the work they do around 
in the community. 

“Under the profit sharing plan, the 
piece workers get about 10 per cent, 
We have a way for the piece work- 
ers to develop individual efficiency. 
A toe hold, we believe, is a big thing 

something to push against, instead 
of being like a marble on a glass 
table, ‘not caring which way it is 
pushed. 

“For instance, we had a normal 
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price for a normal day’s work, and 


then we add every fraction of a 


jump above a normal day's work, in 


geometrical ratio, That is, if we 
were paying 15 cents a hank, to a 
worker who used to do 20 hanks a 
day, we used to pay $3 a day, and 
they did 20 hanks a day, and that 
would be 15 cents a hank. Now, m- 
stead of that, we pay them 15 cents 
a hank, and 18 cents for the next 
four hanks, and above that, and 
about 22 cents for the next four 
hanks. When we started that away 
back yonder it was 8 cents a hank, 
and four cents a hank. We have 
worked that up to where those peo- 
ple who run those machines are 
making twiee what they made be- 
fore, and we are producing the goods 
cheaper than when we paid them 


SMeandard Sanitary Privy Outfit---Peteated 
Provides a clean, sanitary method of disposing of all raw sewage without 
odor, solves the dangerous fly and mosquito problem, and forever prevents 
your water supply from becoming contaminated. 

Without obligation on your part, we will be pleased to give you a demonstra- 
tion. Drop us a line. 


Steadard (Outfits are Constructed of Cement, doubly reinforced 


Standard Cement Construction Co., Wilmington, N.C. 


THE SEWERAGE 
PROBLEM Solved ! 


‘for Mill Villages, Small Towns, 
Rural Homes and School Dis- 
tricts. This IMPROVED design 
is the most perfect adaptation 
of the principle originated by 
the United States Public Health 
Service, and known as the L. 
Rn. 8S. System. 
Cast in cylindrical form, with 
a partition that divides it into 
two compartments of scientific 
proportions, thus providing the 
two tank principle, but all in 
one piece. 
It answers every need, over- 
comes every objection and ful- 
fills every wish. 


SLASHING COSTS SLASHED! 
By Using 
““AMALOL” and “LIBERTY GUM”’ 
IN YOUR SIZE 
These two ‘‘Amalie’’ brand Textile Products boast of 


numerous users amongst Souths Leading Cotton Mills. 


YOU CAN BE SURE THAT 
1—The tensile strength of the fibre will be increased 15 to 20 per cent. 
2—Shedding ana Mildew will be wholly eliminated. 
3—Better and more uniform whites will be obtained. 


Let us ship you « barrel of each on APPROVAL 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


262 Pearl Street, NEW YORK, U. 8. A. 
BRANCHES IN IMPORTANT CITIES 


Manufacturers of the famous “‘Amalie’’ Lubricating Oils and Greases 


Ost “av 2007 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demon- 
strated that it is 


Durable — Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 
spool. 

Prompt deliveries in two to 
three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CoO. 


Woonsocket, Rhode island 
Sold in the South also by 
Odell Hardware Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C;. General Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: and 
other leading mill supply houses. 


half salary—the same as the cow 
would give four gallons of milk— 
and the people were better off. 

No Strikes. 

“Now, we never had a strike in 
our lives. In the last four years we 
ran our mills 24 hours a day, in or- 
der to help meet the Government's 
needs. We were making certain 
special goods that had to be made 
the canvas that makes the connec- 
lions between the air brakes on rail- 
road trains, and the canvas that 
went into the suction hose to draw 
the water out of Flanders, and a 
great many things like that. We ran 
our mills 24 hours a day, and we had 
no trouble in getting labor. 

“We not only did not have a strike 
but in the last four years, of the 
worst labor turnover in the world. 
we have not had a man to ask us 
for a raise in wages, and from a sec- 
ond boss, at $5 a day up, with day 
and night shifts in various depart- 
ments, we did not lose one in the 
four years by leaving us or by 
death. 


“I was born in LaGrange, and I 
am living there yet, and I expect to 
die there, and I do not think that is 
anything against me: and if you can 
stabilize people to stay in one place 
and build up character and friends 
and reputation, it looks to me like a 
very good thing. We play perfectly 
fair with our labor, and they play 
perfectly fair with us; and if you 
start a profit sharing scheme, do not 
do it in lieu of wages; if you do, you 
are just camouflaging yourself. 

Must Pay Top Wages. 

“You must pay top wages first. 
The man who does not pay top 
wages is just asking the scrub labor 
to come his way. The man who does 
not take care of the good cows has 
scrub cows, because you can get a 
thoroughbred, and if you do not take 
care of it, it will go scrub in six 
months. The first proposition is 
that you be sure and pay top wages, 
where people can have a good life 
and save something, and then let 
your profit sharing be in addition to 
that, and let it mean something to 
them. We have made more money 
net since we began our profit shar- 
ing system-than we did before. That 
is to say, what has been left has been 
more than all of it used to be, just 
like a dairyman who runs his dairy 
right. After buying good cows, if he 
treats them right, they will give 
more milk, and he will have the 
jump on the man .who has scrub 
cows and turns them out In some- 
body's mullein patch. 


“Now, | know that these men’s 
hearts over here are in the right 
place. It was not more than 20 or 
30 years ago when I thought as they 
do today. I was a farmer and lived 
in the country, and if I had stayed 
there I would be with them today, 
but I moved to town at 13, and left 
Charlie Barrett out in the country. 
It is'‘a poor way to make a good liv- 
ing, or a good way to make a poor 
living. 

“It is a glorious life if you have 
plenty of money to spend, but if you 
have to support a family on what 
you make it is pretty hard. 

Wants Frankness. 

“Now, if these three groups will 
get together in just sort of a talk 
fest, and will tell each other just 
what they think and feel—if you 
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look a man straight m the eye ay 
be fair, there cannot be so mur 
difference between men. You ca: 
not run your big industrial plan: 
without labor, and labor cannot |i, 
as well unless the industrial plan 
are successful, because you Cann. 
milk a cow until she goes dry a 
then kill her for beef if you want | 
have any herd lefl. We have got 
keep Judge Gary's steel plant go): 
because we do not want to kil! 
for beef. We want to milk h: 
again. 

“I believe the world is coming 
the point where the men who ha 
made money—you capitalhists—a 
willing to do more, just on the sa: 
theory that the little boy who st: 
into his mother’s closet and a 
sugar half way down the barrel, a: | 
then quit, and when somebody as. 
ed him why he quit, he said he h.. 
eaten down to where it was 1. 
sweet, and there are capitalists 
America who in the past 20 or 
years have eaten down to where it - 
not sweet, and all this money is =: 
no special use to them; and I don. 
know of any better use to whi: 
they can put it than to be liber: 
with the cow that they have be: 
milking: and I think most of the: 
believe so in their hearts, and | 
think most of them are doing mo: 
than they ever did in their lives, b.- 
eause they have more to do wi!! 
The reason they did not do mu) 
back yonder was that they did 1. 
have much to do with. They we: 
having a hard time to get up ti: 
pay roll sometimes, and they we: 
out Saturdays, if it was not fort): 
coming. 

Must “Stack Arms.” 

“As a matter of fact, our count:\ 
is very prosperous and we shou!) 
‘stack arms’ and try to help othe:- 
to better conditions generally. | 
would hate to see our country ¢«' 
into the shape of Europe, and i! 
does I will go to China where ti) 
are not worrying. We have a !- 
opportunity here, and in order |° 
lake advantage of it we have gol 
get together and make some sac: 
fices. The world is turning arow:. 
and just as the drunken fellow s:\' 
io the policeman who was lean. 
up against a lamp post—he said, ': 
house will be along directly an: | 
will step in,’ and if we do not m. 
around with the world the pol: 
man will get us. 

“T was awfully against the 
roads in the late nineties—and | 
I am sorry for them. It is just | 
man nature. You would go dow! — 
the depot and they wouldn't pa 
claim. They wouldn't. tell 
whether a train was late or ! 
they wouldn't give you a drink 
water. They were just as domi! 
as they could be. They had 
world going. And then this cro © 
of locusts that | represent rose : 
turned them over. Laughter.) 

Educates Future Workers. 

“Now, at our little place at | 
Grange, we organized these ™' 
and the first thing we started, we | 
school, and I had one old-fashio' — 
director of the old type, that - 
jected. He said: ‘What do you ™ — 
by building a school to educ:— 
these people, and then not be: - 
able to control them after being ©" 
ucated?’ Well, I took the posi! 

(Continued on Page 22. ) 
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program of Meeting of Southern 
Textile Association. 


Friday, October 24th, 1919. 
Meeting ealled to order at 10 A. M. 

\y President F. Gordon Cobb. 
Addresses of Welcome by John F. 
ox, president of Rotary Club, and 


vaul FB. Haddock, president of Ki- 
vanis Club 
Response tO Addresses of Wel- 


ome by J. M. Davis, Newberry, 8. C. 
Address, “South American Oppor- 
nities,” by J. D. Woodside, Green- 
ille, G. 

Remainder of session will be de- 
sted to practical discussions based 
oon questionnaires sent by Chair- 
en of Carding, Spinning, Weaving. 
nishing and Power Departments. 
\2 M.—Members will leave for ride 
-ound Charlotte, ending at Country 


‘lub, tn automobiles furnished by 
harlotte men. 

i P. M.—Buffet lunch at Country 
tub. 

3} P. M.—Entertainment consisting 


| golf tournaments, racing, swim- 
ving matehes, ete. 
8:30 P. M. Auditorium. 

\ddress, “Responsibilities of the 
tour.” Dw Lieut. Governor O. M. 
cardner, 

Vaudeville and cabaret show. 

Refreshments and dancing. 

Saturday, October 25th. 

Veeting called to order by Presi- 
dent F. Gordon Cobb at 10 A. M. 

Reports of Chairmen of Carding, 
spinning, Weaving, Finishing and 
Power Sections, 

Business meeting. 

Address, “The Industrial Democ- 
“acy Plan of Operating Mills,” by H. 
i. Fitg@werald, president of Riverside 
\ Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va. 

Address by speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Riverside 
\ Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville. 
Va. 

Discussion. 

\djournment. 


For “Open Shop” Policy. 


Washington, Oct. 412.—That the 
closed shop” is un-American, is 
ue assertion of the Republican Pub- 
ity Association in the following 
-latement given out today by the 
resident of that organization, Hon- 
rable Jonathan Bourne, Jr.: 

“The crux of the demands of the 
group as presented to the 
‘oor-Capital conference may be 
iiimanzed as follows: ‘The right 
 Wage-earners to bargain collec- 
‘ely, through unions, represented 

agents of their own choosing.’ It 

a Ohe-sided proposition. It speaks 

‘he ‘right’ ef wage-earners to bar- 
‘0 12 @ certain way but assumes 

al there shall be no right to bar- 

‘1 in any other way. What the 

‘ons desire is not the right, but 

* power, to bargain collectively, 

!, under the form of bargaining 

lectively to dictate terms to em- 

‘vers. Their object is not bar- 
hing but dietation. 

~The only truly American poliey— 

Only truly democratic policy— 

‘or wage earners to bargain col- 

‘ively or individually as they may 

“fer and as they may be able to 

‘kam with employers. Whenever 

‘mployee is compelled to partici- 
In collective bargaining against 

~ Will, his ‘right’ has been taken 
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from him and he is no longer a free 
man. He becomes a subject of the 
union and its agents, no longer free 
to take employment when he so de- 
sires. Whenever an employer is de- 
nied the right to bargain individual- 
ly with his employees, his ‘right’ 
has been taken from him, also, and 
he becomes a subject of the umon 
and its agents. 

“The demand of the labor unions, 
assuming to speak for all wage- 
earners, although authorizezd to 
speak for relatively few, is an at- 
tempt to overthrow the first princi- 
ple for which our forefathers fought 
the American revolution—the right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. With the demand of the 
labor union granted, the word ‘lib- 
erty’ would searcely have a place in 
eur vocabulary. Popular govern- 
ment of, for and by the labor unions 

an autocratic government grant- 
ing to the rest of the people only 
so much life, liberty and happiness 
as might be necessary to prevent re- 
voll. With the hand of the tabor 
umon in eontrol of transportation, 


‘in command of steel production, in 


supervision of coal, production, and 
probably dominant in the police 
service of cities, there would be 
no reeognized rights of farmers, cat- 
tle growers, sheepmen, horticultur- 
ists, dairymen, gardeners, merchants, 
manufacturers, mine-owners, etc. 
The proposal is the setting up of a 
government by class with deflance 
of the rights of all not members of 
that class. 

‘“Wage-earners have the right to- 
day to bargain collectively if they 


wish. They also have the right to 
bargain individually. They are in 
the full enjoyment of unimpaired 


liberty of action, Forced bargain- 
ing through a labor union is not 
maintenance of liberty—it is the de- 
struction of liberty. Foreed subjec- 
tion to the mandates of a walking 
delegate is not liberty—-it is serfdom. 
Forced membership m a union as 
a prerequisite to employment is not 
tiberty—it is the very reverse. 

“It is the plan and practice of 
labor unions to limit production and 
to establish a standard of speed with 
consideration for the least efficient 
rather than the most efficient. That 
policy and practice has resulted in 
under-production and has aided ma- 
terially in bringing about the pres- 
ent excessive cost of living. That 
practice contravenes sound public 
policy and is unjust to the great ma- 
jority of people who depend for suc- 
upon their own individual in- 
dustry, enterprise and thrift. Forceg 
collective bargaming would be a 
wrong—not aright. To speak of it 
as a ‘right is a perversion of lan- 
guage. Fredom to bargain either 
individually or collectively is the 
only truly American policy, conduc- 
ive Lo progress and promotive of the 
public welfare.” 


CeSS 


Knit Goods Growth Centered on 
Cottons. 

The big growth of the knit goods 
industry during the past decade or 
two in this country has been a 
growth in the demands for cotton 
underwear, and it is believed in this 
country that if the industry here has 
grown along a cotton line. that the 
same thing must be true to some 
extent in other countries, and bas- 


ing their opinion on this supposition 
the industry looks forward to a 
bright future for cotton underwear. 


Some indication of the large 
growth in the demand for naimsook 
underwear has already been given, 
and the tendency now seems to be 
to develop this line of underwear for 
women. ft is still new, but the indi- 
cations are that il is proving popu- 
lar, and retailers who. have done 
anything with it report that it is 
selling as well as could be expected. 
The demand for nainsook underwear 


for men is beyond the innovation 
stage. 

In knitted underwear the bulk of 
the expansion has been on cotton 


numbers and many in the trade even 
go so far as to say that the demand 
for wool underwear, especially the 
all wool lines, is showing a notice- 
able decline, and that cotton under- 
wear is gaiming at the expense of 
the wool lines. 


Manufacturers of knitted under- 
wear in some cases are studying the 
situation with the idea of obtaining 
some leht that will guide them in 
the future. They feel somewhat 
like the wagon manufacturers did 
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when the automobile gave indication 
that it was here to stay. It may be 
entirely possible that some _ shifts 
will be made as to meet’ the 
changing demands of the public and 
at the same time stay in the indus- 
try. 


SU) 


Japan Will Take From America 
1,000,000 Bales of Cotton. 
Japan will use 1,000,000 bales of 
American cotton this year, and Ori- 
ental shippers will route as much 
of this as possible through the port 
of Galveston. according to K. Fuytia, 
president of the Texas Gosho Co. 
Difficulty in making financial ar- 
rangements for Indian and Chinese 
cotton increases the amount of the 
staple -which Japan must secure 
from America,, Mr. Fujita said. 
Japanese shippers are dissatisfied 
with the manner in which cotton is 
handled through the Pacific Coast 
ports, according to Mr. Fujita, espe- 
cially through delays in booking and 


lack of facilities. Last vear, he 
said, the Gosho Company routed 
4.000 bales through Galveston, and 


was well salisfiefid with the prompt- 
ness and facility with which the 
shipments were dispatched. 


606 Trust Building 


The CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Chemists for the Southern Textile Industry 
Specialists in analysis of coal, paints, lubricating oils, bleaching 
powder, caustic, boiler water and all textile mill supplies. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


HARDWARE 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD 


SPARTANBURG, C. 


Textile SUPPLIES Electrical 


MACHINERY 


The Mark of 
Sterling Value 
in Electrical 


Work. 


Huntington & 
Guerry 


GREENVILLE 
South Ceroline 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


When In Need Of 
FAPER 


write us for prices. 


ATLANTA PAPER CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period O: 
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Power of Congress to Regulate Mr. Gompers’ utterance betrays of life, and that that which he may, 
Labor. woeful lack of knowledge of the in his individual capacity, lawfully 


Acceremnmneenyee fundamentals of national Govern- do, that also may he do in common 

Hambleton & Co. of Baltimore, in ment. He assumes, in the first place, with others. Reasoning thus. in a 
last week's market letter, take up that it is man’s birthright to pursue vicious circle, he comes to the con- 
the challenge of Mr. Gompers to unmolested such vocation as he clusion which he assumed as true 
Congress to pass a bill making elects, and that such right is the pa- for the purpose of his major pre- 
strikes and lockouts a criminal of- rent of privilege which sanctions mise—to wit: that the right of the 
fense, and say: concerted action; that the freedom individual to strike is superior to 

“Aside from the dangerous trend of contract possesed by every indi- the law and must he so conceded. 
of mind which this spiri{ exhibits, vidual follows him into every walk inasmuch as any statute attempting 


oz - Attractive -Eceonomical 


| 
| 


or 


. 
a 


- 


Manufactured in large quantities, after patented methods. 
Especially adapted to industrial villages. Used by many of 
the largest corporations. 


Thoroughly substantial. Costs 
less than half the ordinary house. 
Quickly erected. Absolutely 
guaranteed. 


Saves architect's, contractor's, lumber dealer's and jobber’s 
superfluous profits. Cost of manufacture and erection cut 


in half. 


It Will Pay you to Investigate. 
Address 


Bungalow Department F119 


A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., Charleston, S. C. 
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to preclude the exercise of suc), 
right would be overridden by force, 

“It is useles to quarrel with M), 
Gompers position or to debate th. 
soundness of his logic: but it wou!. 
be well that labor have a clear un 
derstanding of the well-defined lin, 
its that can encempass it under Fe, 
eral law. So many times have w 
pointed out that the power of Co) 
gress flows from the authority | 
regulate commerce, and that th. 
regulation is controlled by princip|: 
dictated by the best interests of t), 
country generally... It was for th: 
reason that this power was comm) 
ted exclusively to the Central Go, 
ernment. If Congress has the pov 
er to say what can be done in inte. 
state transportation, it likewise mu- 
possess the right to declare wh. 
cannot be- done, provided such r. 
striction is reasonably relevant | 
the subject-matter 

“It is not every one who has |). 
right to pursue the practice of me 
icihe or of law, and merely becau. 
aman may be skilled in the oper: 
lion of a motor vehicle does not giv. 
him the unconditional irrepedlah'. 
right to drive machines when, whe: 
and as he will. The public intere. 
demands some things, and im “th: 
interest of the general welfare «| 
men must. recognize that the, 
rights are subject to restriction. T):. 
same principle is recognized | 
many of the broader and more u):- 
skilled pursuits of life, and it ha- 
been solely for the promotion of th: 
public good—whether soundmge 
the safety or the convenience of tli: 
traveling public—that the Congre-- 
has undertaken the enactment 
many statutes. It is to such intere-;' 
that the free flow of commerce }. 
not imterrupted, and as a qualifica- 
tion of the mght of any individual |: 
ehgage therein he may not be r- 
quired to yield certain of the righ'- 
which, as a free lance, he wou':! 
possess. Thus, all employed |. 
railroads engaged mter-state con 
merce, could well be required, as « 
implied condition of their retentio:: 
to yield obedience both to the leti:: 
amd spirit of that Aet of Congre-- 
which, while recognizing the rig!) 
of the employe to leave the servi: 
at any time, forbade concerted ac 
ion bern of conspiracy whereby : 
given end was sought to be accon 
plished by unlawful means—t!: 
paralysis of commerce. 

“The Sherman law and all ot! 
statutes were framed pursuant 
this. general theory, and have be: 
sustained with practically una! 
mity. In order to accomplish =~ 
end, labor must do two things— | 
amend the basic law and (b) aboli- 
the Supreme Court; and yet il 
the first named—the Constitution 
which is the source of practica! 
all of their rights, and it is the latt: 
tribunal which has, time and tin 
again, judicially enforced them 
the dissolution of capitalistic mon: 
polies and the enforcement of |! 
guaranteed rights of individual wu! 
der the law. There is, therefor 
room for abundant, well-found: 
opposition to the attitude of M 
Gompers, who believes that the la. 
would not stop strikes, but wou! 
simply create another class of lav 
breakers. Rather than “wink” « 
such violations of law, we wou! 
advocate the building by Congres: 
of larger and stronger prisons.” 


| 
« 
| 
| 
“, | se 
| 
q- 
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Prolong the Life of Your Roof— 


AGASCO 


ROOFING PITCH 


—g~nade according to YOUR speci- 
fication, for YOUR climate, will not 
liquify in summer heat—-It stays 
put, and does the work. 


AGASCO Roofing Felt, for the wide 
expanse of industrial roof that 
must be covered or re-covered ef.- 
fectively at moderste cosct——Resists 
the indefinitely. 


AGASCO PAINTS: Number Nine- 
teen preserves exposed metal sur 
faces against ravages of the sea 
sons; contains no water, ammonia, 
or ter acids——Number Fifteen, pen. 
etrative and germicidal, does the 
same for wood curfaces——-Number 
Three, Damp Proof, protects foun 
dation walls; seals them against 
seepage Roof Coating Number 
One for felt, rubber or composi- 
tion roofing; increases resistance 
against elements. 


AGASCO Creosotes, wood-preserv- 
ative Number Seven, dark brown 
stain; Number Ten, crude: Number 
Eleven, clear, color to be added by 
you. 


Room 234, 18 Fairlie STREET, ATLANTA. Ga 
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Clark’s Weave Room Calculations 


By W. A. Graham Clark, Textile Expert of United States ‘Tariff Commission 


Improved Rice Dobby Chain 


reduces broken bars to a mini- 
mum because the wire eyes do 
not break into the side walis of 


the peg holes. The eyelets are 
fastened so securely that they 
cunnot work loose. 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order To-day 


ACID PROOF 

Your belts with Wizard 
Stick Belt Dressing. They 
will last two or three times 
is long and give more 
power. If not mterested 
‘rom acid viewpoint you will 
ippreciate Wizard Belt 
Uressing as a sure preserva- 
tive of belting and a power 
nroducer. 

Smith-Courtney Company 


SUPPLIES AND MACHINERY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks 


Diffienlt and 
“pecially solicited. 
indieements 
 husiness. 
ve 


and Copyrights 


rejected 

No misteadine 
made to secure 
Over thirty years ac- 
nractice. Experienced, per- 
conscientious service 


Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawvers 
Suite 34. N. U. Washington, D. C. 


cases 


Write for terms. 


(Continued from last week.) 


LOOM SPEED CALCULATIONS. 

Narrow looms are operated faster than wide 
looms, for instance a loom on 36-inch sheeting 
will ordinarily be speeded to put in fully twice as 
many picks per minute as a loom on 108-inch 
sheeting. This does not necessarily mean that 
the shuttle itself travels faster, for in fact in the 
instance cited the shuttle in the narrow loom will 
not cover as many feet per minute as the shuttle 
in the wider loom. The narrower the loom the 
larger the percentage of time lost in retardation 
of speed, bringing the shuttle to rest, at each end 
of its traverse. A normal shuttle speed is around 
10 miles an hour, varying according to circum- 
stances between 9 and 13 miles an hour. 

The width, however, is only one of several! fac- 
tors that have to be considered in deciding upon 
the number of picks per minute most advisable 
and, even on the same cloth, looms of the same 
width will be found operated at different speeds in 
different mills. In genera] the slower the speed, 
within reasonable limits, the higher the percent- 
age of the theoretical production obtainable and 
good judgment is required in deciding as to the 
picks per minute preferable. For instance, a mill 
may be weaving print cloth at 180 picks per min- 
ute and getting off 80 per cent production but 
find that by reducing the speed to 160 picks per 
minute it can get off 90 per cent production; the 
output per loom would be the same in either case 


but. the change would probably be advisable be- 


cause the slower speed would make easier work 
for the weaver and tend to fewer seconds. 


English mills operate their looms faster than 
customary in this country. In most instances 
this is due not so much to superior skill of the 
weaver as it is to the fewer looms given each 
weaver and the fact that the English weaver -is 
required to do much extra work, such as bringing 
his own filling from the storeroom, unrolling and 
trimming and repairing cuts, carrying the per- 
fected cloth to the warehouse, oiling, sweeping, 
etc., that in American mills is usually done by 
a cheaper class of operatives. This difference in 
methods, backed by the loom limitations laid down 
by the labor unions, accounts largely for the fact 
that the English weaver rarely operates over four 
looms (if he runs as many as six he always has 
a young “half-timer” assistant) on cloth that in 
the United States a weaver would tend 8 plain 
looms, or 12 if fitted with stop motions. The au- 
tomatic looms, where the filling is automatically 
replenished, is used to a large extent in this coun- 
try only; it is due to this that, in spite of higher 
wages made by the weaver, American weaving 
costs per yard are often less than those abroad. 


Japanese looms are also operated faster than 
the American but this higher speed, together with 
the poor grade of material used (Japanese yarns 
are most largely of the coarse Indian cotton or a 
mixture thereof), and a lower degree of skill, 
means that only two or three looms can be given 
a weaver. In the United States, where wages are 
high, the main object is to obtain the maximum 
production from each operative; hence loom 
speeds are moderate and each weaver is given as 
many looms as he can handle. In low wage coun- 
tries, such as Japan, the principal object is to get 
the maximum output from each machine; hence 
loom speeds are high and as many operatives are 
employed as are necessary to get the desired re- 


sults. 

The class of goods to be made and the type of 
loom to be used are prominent factors in the 
adjustment of the loom speed. The more com- 
plicated the design the slower the speed and dob- 
bies are therefore run slower than ordinary cam 
looms, and Jacquards are run slower than dob- 
bies. For some purposes cloth is required as near 
perfect as possible and in such cases the loom 
speed is reduced appreciably below that usual 
when operating on the same goods for ordinary 
uses. 

The following table of loom speeds on medium 
weight cloth is taken from the catalogs of two 
prominent loom manufacturers, one making plain 
and one automatic looms. 


Name of Loom or Whitin Draper 
Cloth Width Plain Automatic 
200 to 210 190 to 195 
ee eae 185 to 190 180 to 185 
180 to. 185 175 to 180 
a ea 175 to 180 170 to 175 
170 to 175 165 to 170 
165 to 170 160 to 165 
SS ae 160 to 165 154 to 158 
154 to 158 148 to 152 
RE SSRIS 150 to 154 144 to 148 
138 to 140 132 to 136 
132 to 136 128 to 132 
116 to 120 116 to 120 
ies 110 to 112 108 to 112 
104 to 106 100 to 104 
100 to 102 96 to 100 
94 to 96 90 to 94 
86 to 88 86 to 88 


Although width is only one of several factors 
that decide speed, the foregoing is useful as an in- 
dication of the normal] relation of speeds on looms 
of different widths. 

In stating rules for loom speed calculations most 
writers disregard the fact that there is such a 
thing as belt slippage, with the result that there 
is not actually obtained the speed calculated. The 
percentage of speed lost by belt slippage varies 
according to conditions but, with proper care 
given the belts, will be around 3% for each belt 
and it is well to allow for this amount. If there 
are two belts between the main shaft and the loom 
and each slips 3%, a total of approximately 6% 
of the speed is thus lost. This means a loss of 
8 to 12 picks per minute at the loom and belt slip- 
page is therefore an appreciable item in most cal- 
culations dealing with the transmission of power 
by belting. 


To find speed of loom, when speed of shaft- 
ing; diameter of driving pulley, and diameter 
of loom pulley are known: 

RULE 65: Multiply speed of shafting by diame- 
ter of driving pulley, and by,1 minus percentage 
of belt slip; divide product by diameter of loom 
pulley. 

EXAMPLE: Shafting runs at 325 r. p. m. (revo- 
lutions per minute) and uses a 7-inch pulley driv- 


(Continued on page 
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Southern Textile Association. 


One of the factors in the success 
that has characterized the work of 
the Southern Textile Association is 
that it has always offered to its 
members an interchange of opinion 
with men who are all engaged in the 
same line of work. Every practical 
mill man, no matter how efficiently 
and successfully he may operate his 
mill occasionally stubles up agaimst 
a problem, the solution of which 
would be considerably easier if he 
could have the advice of a number 
men who had 
tackled the same proposition. No 
matter how good a man may be, he 
‘an always learn something from 
others. 


of other good mill 


Realizing the value of considera- 
tion of all phases of cotton manu- 
facturing, one of the features of the 
Southern Textile Association meet- 
ings is the round table discussion of 
every day questions that come up 
in the mill. Past meetings have 
proved that these discussions have 
brought out many valuable points. 
The only drawback has been the dif- 
ficulty in getting enough men to take 
part in them. Many a man had a 
wealth of information tucked away 
in the back of his head, but finds it 
rather hard to get on his feet and 
tell what he knows. Too many mem- 
bers have a dread of talking before 
an audience. “If you can't talk, 
shake a bush,” is an old saying that 
expresses the feeling of many who 
would rather indulge in a quiet bit 
of bush shaking than to “speak up 
in the meeting.” These same men in 
private, however, can intelligently 


answer almost any question about 
textile work, and in order to get at 
their opinions, the Association this 
year sent out a large number of 
questionnaires asking for informa- 
tion from every department in the 
mill. 

The value of this information can- 
not be questioned. The men to 
whom the questionnaires went are 
authorities in their line of work and 
a compilation of the answers to the 
questions will result in a store of 
technical knowledge that cannot be 
obtamed in any other way. 

A digest of the opinions as ex- 
pressed in filling out the question- 
naires will be read at the Charlotte 
meeting. This feature of the con- 
alone will make it worth 
any mill man’s time to be present. 

Our export trade in cotton goods 
is receiving more and more atten- 


vention 


tion from Southern mills. South 
American markets offer what is 


probably the best field for export 


‘shipments and market conditions in 


South America will be discussed by 
a mill president who but lately re- 
turned from a visit there. J. D. 
Woodside, president of the Wood- 
side Cotton Mills, Greenville. will un- 
doubtedly present this subject in an 
interesting way. 

The industrial democracy system 
is attracting much notice in the 
south and is being closely watched 
in those two mills where it is being 
fried out. Fitzgerald, president 
of the Dan River and Riverside Mills, 
will tell how industrial democracy 
is operating at his mills. His ad- 
dress will doubtless prove interest- 
ing and will be the first opportunity 


that many men have had of hearing 
a complete discussion of the sub- 
ject. 

Some weeks ago, the men who are 
engaged in the textile and _ allied 
lines in Charlotte, organizezd into 
committees for the purpose of pro- 
viding entertainment for those who 
attend the coming meeting. These 
committees have done their work 
well and the entertainment plans are 
going to be carried out on a big 
scale. The visitors are going to 
receive a warm welcome and a fine 
time in Charlotte. Every member 
of the Association should make up 
his mind to be on hand. 


Facilities 


Cotton Storage Sadly 
Lacking in the South. 
Storage facilities for cotton, 


though adequate when the South is 
considered as a whole, are sadly 
lacking to care for the cotton prop- 
erly m hundreds of sections where 
it first must receive shelter, accord- 
ing to the report of a sepcial com- 
mittee on warehousing and preven- 
lion of “country” damage at the 
World Cotton Conference. 

This committee finds, after inves- 
ligation covering a considerable 
period of time and involving inti- 
mate maguiry, that millions of dol- 
lars worth of cotton annually goes 
to waste from exposure to the ele- 
ments simply because the storage 
facilities are not properly distribut- 
ed. 

Louisiana, among the several oth- 
er states, is, according to this re- 
port, well supplied with storage 
houses, bul producing sections of 
the stale probably are lacking in 
this respect, while in some states 
adequate facilities both as to loca- 
lion and as a whole, are below the 
requirements. A digest of the ecom- 
mittee’s report furnished in advance 
of its presentation to the confer- 
ence follows: 

“Your cammiuttee is satisfied, as a 
result of its investigations, that the 
warehouses now in use are quite 
ample in total storage capacity 
when the South as a whole is con- 
sidered. Our investigations imd- 
cate that if all storage houses, in- 
cluding those belonging to the cot- 
ton mills in the cotton growing 
states, were used, every bale of an 
average crop could be stored; nor 
is there ever a year when there is 
net a demand for this amount of 
storage space. 

“Virginia, Florida, Tennesee and 
Louisiana have a storage capacity 
much greater than the produtcion 
of cotton in those states, but most 
of the warehouses are located at 
the shipping centers, Norfolk, New- 
port News, Jacksonville, Pensacola, 
Memphis and New Orleans. While 
it would appear, therefore, that the 
capacity facilities in these states are 
adequate, it is probably true thal 
the cotton producing sections are 


but madequately supplied with a 
proper distribution of storage 
houses. The farmer who desires to 


store cotton in these sections must 
hold it on his farm, uninsured, and 
subject to ‘country damage,’ or ship 
it to a factor in one of the large 
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jowns. 

“You committee further finds tha: 
the warehouse facilities of Nart} 
Carolina, Arkansas and ‘Texas ar: 
not adequate in total capacity |. 
properly store an average season ~ 
crop, even if equitably distribute: 
and we find that they are not equi- 
lably so distributed. It appears 
further, that the storage facilities «: 
Georgia and Alabama are apparent!) 
adequate in volume and are bette, 
distributed than in many othe: 
states, but that their services is no: 
of the best. In the other cotto: 
growing states we find the facilitic- 
are ample im total capacity throug! 
distributed in such a way that the. 
do not well serve the best interest - 
of the industry. 


“Your committe finds. too, |: 
which finding we entirely agre. 
with the United States Departmen 
of Agriculture, that in all states th. 
majority of cotton warehouses ar 
not rendering efficient service to th. 
industry as a whole. There are « 
few notable exceptions that can b- 
made to this statement, namely, 
those of the newer warehouses bu)!: 
within comparatively recent year- 

“Your committee finds~that ther 
is a lack of uniformity in the ware 
house warrants given by differen: 
warehousemen for cotton store! 
and that the banks of one sectio: 
are familiar with, and are accus 
lomed to loan money on one form 
or receip!, while in a neighbormny 
community, sometimes whithinm the 
same state, quite another form |- 
required. 

“We find, also, that there ar: 
many public warehouses through 
out the South whose warrants ar 
not looked wpon with favor even by 
the local banks. This occurs 
reason of the fact. that, perhaps. 
their standard of construction is no! 
of the best; that the fire protectio: 
is not considered adequate; that th: 
personnel of the operating compan) 
is not all that a loaning bank migh' 
desire, and a multitude of other rea 
Furthermore, there is a lac! 
of uniformity in the laws of the di! 
ferent states producing cotton, rv 
garding the form of warrant pre 
scribed: all tending to hamper ope: 
ations m both the warehousing al 
financing of cotton. 

“Your committee desires to dray 
attention to the importance of im 
proved construction methods in |) 
surance costs. To illustrate 
economic value of well equippe: 
fire-proof warehouses, the com 
mittee feels justified in making |!) 
following estimates: 

“The present cotton crop is take: 
at 12,000,000 bales. Assume tha’ 
say, half of this amount, or 6,000, 
000 bales, is stored for six months |! 
a year, or 3,000,000 bales stored fo: 
a full year. At approximate pres 
ent prices the value of the store: 
cotton would be 450,000,000, 
stored in unprotected warehouse: 
at an insurance rate of $2.57 pe’ 
8100, the year’s insurance bill 
amount to $11,565,000. If stored in & 


Sons, 


modern, fire-proof warehouse al! © 
rate of 35 cents per $100 ,the year!) 
insurance cost would be $1,575,000. 
an economic saving of $10,000,000 «@ 
year which would go far toward 
ware - 


erecting substantial 


houses.” 


many 


| 
| 
t 
‘ 
| publishers. items pertaining to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 
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J. A. Seymour has been promoted 
, card grinder in Grendel Mill No. 
dreenwood, 8S. C. 


|. J .Flynn has been promoted to 
ard grinder in Grendel Mill No. 4, 
-eenwood, C. 


WwW. B. Cash, overseer of weaving 
the Limestone Mills, Gaffney, S. 
has resigned. 


Joe Byers has resigned as over- 
ep of earding at the Limestone 
Jills, Gaffney, S. 


luther Calhoun is now day over- 
er of spinning for Couch Bros. 
\lfg. Co, Hast oPint, Ga. 


kh. C. Estes has resigned as super- 
ytendent of the Ensign Cotton Mills, 
forsyth, Ga. 


H. E. Cox has been promoted to 
verseer of carding in Grendel Mill 
\o. 1 at Greenwood, S. C., to succeed 

Jordan, 


J. H. Goff, formerly second hand 
spinning in Grendel Mill No, 1, 
reenwood, 8S, &, has-been promoted 
') overseer Of the same department. 


Anderson from the machine 
hop of Grendel Mill No, 1, Green- 
wood, S. CG. ts now second hand in 
carding at the same mill. 


John Clark from Ninety-Six, 
ias taken a position as second hand 
1 spinning in Grendel Mill No. 4, 
“creenwood, 8, C. 


4: M, Tennyson, formerly overseer 
! carding at Loray Mills, Gastonia, 
\. GC. is now overseer of carding at 
‘he Limestone Mill, Gaffney, 8S. C. 


H. B. Williams, formerly of Fair- 
‘ax, Ala, is in charge of all night 
vork at Couch Bros. Mfe. Co. East 
Point, Ga, 


J. E. Wieker has resigned his po- 
[in as Superintendent of the Puri- 
an Mills, Fayetteville, N. C.. and is 

cated at Graham, N. C. 


3. W. Bingham of Ozark, Ala. has 
seen eleeted general manager of the 
adrid Cotton Mill Co. reeently or- 
-anized at Madrid, Ala. 


Lester Leppard from Cabarrus 
‘ll, Kannapolis, N. C., has accepted 
sition as overseer of spinning at 
Mill, Gastonia, N. C. 


'.. R. Holder has resigned as spin- 
' at Pinkney Mill, Gastonia, N. C., 
accept a similar position at the 
‘’ Rankin Mill at that place. 


’ A. Smith, general overseer of 
vital City Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 


‘ recently met with a serious ac- 
‘ent in falling from the top of a 


toot ladder, is reported in fair 
Lo speedy recovery. 
W. Henderson, who was in 


‘uy Y. M. €. A. work, has return- 
Cotten mill work as overseer 
-arding at Belbro Mills, Charlotte. 
Henderson before the war was 
ond in carding at Beaumont Mills, 
ivtanburg, 8. ©. 
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Personal News 


J. T. Davis, supermtendent Cow- 
pens Manufacturing Company, Cow- 
pens, S. GC. has resigned to become 
overseer of weaving alt the Lime- 
stone Mills, Gaffney, 8. C. 


T. L. Ledwell has resigned his po- 
sition with Whitmm Machine Works 
Lo accept position as overseer ot 
carding at the new Rankin Mills, 
Giastonia, N. 


H. O. Dowling, president of Ozark 
Ala.) Cotton Mill Company, has 
been elected to the presidency also 
of the Madrid Cotton Mill Co, Mad- 
rid, Ala, 


C. M. Thompson has resigned his 
position as overseer of spinning for 
the Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. G. to become superintendent 
for Weldon Cotton Manufacturing 
Company, Weldon, N. C. 


. Plunkett from Bibb Mills at 
Macon, Ga., has accepted position as 
superintendent of Ensign Cotton 
Mill at Forsyth, Ga. succeeding R. 
C. Kstes, resigned. He will take 
charge Monday. 


W.P. Lee has been promoted from 
superintendent of the Pinkney Mills 
{o general superintendent. of the 
Pinkney, Rankin and Ridge Mills at 
Gastonia. The new Rankin Mill will 
begin operation in about six weeks. 


Loom Fixer Wanted. 
Want good loom fixer for work 
on 90 narrow looms on 2-harness 
white work. Good job, good pay. 
Address Fixer, care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


WE SPECIALIZE 


In Reminding A.C. and D.C. Apparatus 
WINGFIELD & HUNDLEY 
Box 844 Richmond, Va. 


High Labor Cost and 
Shortage of Help 


can best be met by auto-_ 
matic mechanical! 
operations. 


The high standard of wages in 
America has been made possi- 
ble by constant improvement 
in mechanical operations. 


TEMPERATURE & PRESSURE CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 


iy many instances have saved their 
cost in 


WEEK 
The Tank Regulator illustrated is specially 
adapted for controlling temperature of liquids 
heated by steam. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


THE FULTON COMPANY 


Temperature Control Engineers and Manufacturers 
KNOXVILLE TENNESSEE 


“Put Your Temperature Control Problems Up To Us"’ 


Office Supplies 
and Equipment 


printing & 
Rubber Stamps 


The most complete stock of 
Office Supplies in the South 


Write for complete Catalogue 
just off the press 


“Pound Moore Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


oss 


Reduce the Cost of Motoring 


You can get out of a tire only the mileage that’s 
built into it. The best materials are used in DOSS 
TIRES, and they are built in their entirety by expert 
tire makers in our Atlanta factory. 

Write for prices and booklet 


Doss Rubber & Tube Co.\ Factory) Atlanta, Ga. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Decatur, Ala—The Decatur Hos- 
iery Mill is adding 24 new machines. 


Selma, Ala—Rabel Manufacturing 
Company is adding 2,000 spindles. 


Summerville, Ga.—The Summer- 
ville Gofton Mills will increase cap- 
ital by $90,000 to improve plant. 


Cordeva, Ala.—The Indian Head 
Mills. Cordova, Ala... have retained 
ES. Draper to report on village de- 
velopments., 


Newberry, S. C.—A number of new 
houses are lo be built in the 
Mollohon Manufacturing Company's 
village. 


Concord, N. C.—Nine new cottages 
are being added to the village of the 
Brown Manufacturing Company. 
They will be equipped with all mod- 
ern conveniences, 


Greenville, S. C.—‘The Vardry Mills 
have been granted charter with cap- 
ital stock of $100,000. Yarns will be 
manufactured. Petitioners for the 
charter were Clifton Corley, W. A, 
DuPree, L. Gentry and EK. W. Allen. 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C.—Rosemary 
Manufacturing Company, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C.. have retained E. &. 
Draper, landscape architect and city 
rianner, Charlotte, N. C.. and New 
York city, to prepare plans for park 
development and beautification of 
the Rosemary village. 


Laurinburg, N. C.—Prince Cotton 
Mills Ce. reéently organized with J. 
L.. MeNair as president, has deter- 
mined final plans for its mill m ac- 
cordance with designs of R. GC, Bib- 
erstein, Charlotte, N. C., who is en- 
gineer-architeet. The building will 


be 458x158 feet. of eoncrete and 
brick construction, equipped” with 
12,000 spindles driven electric 


power. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Machinery is rap- 
idiy being installed in the new Ran- 
kin Mill here which will begin oper- 
ation in about six weeks. The-mill 
will be equipped with 6,000 spindles 
electrically driven and will manu- 
facture combed yarns. R,. G. Rankin 
is president; Henry Hankin, treasur- 
er: W. H. Adams, secretary, and W. 
P. Lee, supermtendent. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Company Increases 
Sales Force, 

Recent additions to the sales force 
of the Atlantic Dyestufl Company in- 
clude Mr. Alexander Walker, son of 
Mr. R. J. Walker, district manager 
of the Atlantic Company's office im 
Charlotte; and Mr. Lloyd R. Leaver, 
son of Mr. B. T. Leaver, district 
manager of the Atlantic Company's 
Philadelphia office. 

Mr. Walker will 
months studying the 
Atlantic Company in 
laboratory, while Mr. 
comes active immediately 
Philadelphia territory. 


several 
colors of the 
its New York 
Leaver be- 
in the 


spend 
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Consolidated Corporation to Acquire 
Textile Mills. 


It was announced on Saturday that 
promiment New York banking and 
lextile interests have organized a 
large corporation planned to acquire, 
manage and finance textile mills and 
to direct the merchandising of the 
products of the mills secured. 

The announcement, givme-a bare 
outline of the plans, was as follows: 

The Consolidated Textile Corpora- 
l:on, with an authorized capital of 
one million shares of no par value, 
has been organized in Delaware by 
prominent New York banking and 
lextile interests to acquire textile 
mills throughout the country. 
The corporation is to acquire im- 
mediately the properties and busi- 
ness of the Pilot Cotton Mills Go.. of 
Raleigh, N. C.: James N. William- 
son & Sons Co. of Burlington, N. C.. 
owners of the Ossipee and Hopedale 
Mills, and the Ella Manufacturing 
OF Shelby, N. C. 

These mills have been profitably 
operated over a period of twenty 
vears and produce the well known 
“Pilot” chambrays, “North State” 
flannels and “Elia” print cloths, fa- 
vorably known throughout this 
country and abroad. 

To acquire these 
corporation is now 
shares, a portion 
offered for public 
Allan A. 


properties the 
issuing 110,000 
of which will be 
subscription by 
Ryan & Co. of New York 


and Hambleton & Co. of New York 
and Baltimore. 

Many economies of operation will 
be effected by this consolidation and 
the business will be extended along 
conservative lines as the best inter- 
est of the new corporation may dic- 
Late. 

Included among its directors will 
be Frederick K. Rupprecht, presi- 
dent of Converse & Company, who 
will act as president of the new con- 
cern: BE. V. R. Thayer, president of 
the Chsae National Bank of New 
York; Allan A. Ryan of New York 
and T. Edw. Hambleton of Baltimore. 

The mills above referred to are al- 
ready represented by Converse & 
Company and it is proposed to add 
more as opportunity occurs. It is 
intended to seek the smaller units of 
production that have a distinct mer- 
chandising individuality and to re- 
tain the personal management that 
is sO essential in operating mills in 
various widely separated centers. 

Through the financial and mer- 
ehandising control of these plants it 
is expected that many economies 
can be effected, and it will be possi- 
ble to develop through them an ex- 
port tield that cannot be kept intact 
when central mercantile action of a 
firm character is unobtainable. 
The plan was underwritten some 
lime ago and it is reported that 
within a very short time the organ- 
ization will have a capital in excess 
of $25,000,000, representing many in- 


CHARLOTTE 


AND CITY 


S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
PLANNER 


NORTH CAROLINA 


with our goods. 


OURTBOUS, careful attention to your every desire: prompt 
and accurate delivery of the goods you order; a guarantee on 
these goods after they are in service, and an interest that follows them 
throughout the years—this is what we call service, and what we give 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


‘ABT “OT ‘ABPSAINY 


terests ready to be consolidat 

when all plans are formulated. 
While nothing is officially 

mated concerning the 


acquiring | 


other than cotton mills, it seen, 
quite probable that as the plans e) 
tend any sort of textile mills th: 
can be handled well in the san 


mercantile agency will be secured. 

It has been contended for son 
time in New York dry goods merca: 
tile centers that more direct cont: 
of production was essential im {| 
development of foreign trade and 
the elimination of many vexatio. 
difficulties m handling goods of 
ferent mills for the home § tra 
Some dry goods houses have eith. 
been buying the mills they represe: 
or inducing and aiding their man. 
facturers to buy the control m the: 
The tendency toward very large ac 
gregations of mills in single age) 
cies has been noted for some tin. 
but the financial oppertunities 
such a policy have been kept with 
a small radius. 


New Cotton Report Demanded kh) 
Brynes. 


Washington, Oct. 11.—Complat 


of officials of the American Coll.) 
Association questioning the acc 
racy of the last government rep. 


on the cotton crop today found Ie: 
islative expression in Congress. \ 
the request of J. S. Wannabaker = 
St. Matthews, 8. C.. president of [!: 
association, Representative Byrn: - 
of South Carolina introduced a res: 
lution directing the Agriculture LD 


partment to issue a new erop | 
port by November 2 next, show): 
the cotton crop conditions as 


Octoher 25. 

Immediately after introduction 
his measure, Mr. Brynes arrane 
for a hearine by the House agric. 
ture committee Tuesday, at whic: 
Southern growers, congressmen a: | 
government officials are expected 
appear as witnesses. 

Mr. Brynes said the complain! 


the cotton association officials 
that the last report. failed to sh: 
partial abandonment, which if 


cluded would reduce the 
mate, placed at 10,500,000 bales [! - 
vear by the Agriculture Depa: 
ment. 


erop es 


Mills Appreciate Work of Y. M.©. » 


A number of cotton mill corpo! 
tions in South Carolina have sig! 
fied their intention of contribut: 
liberally to the Y. M. GC. A. fund 
the campaign to be conducted Oc! 
ber 20 to 30, T. B. Latham, State sv 


retary, said. 
“The testimony of big busine 
men and of industrial workers © 


everywhere,” said Mr. Latham, -~- 
striking in its agreement that the @ 

sociation has fully demonstrated 
ability to meet the physical, men': 
social and spiritual needs of indu- 
trial workers and to promote a fin: 
spirit of human relationships 
co-operation. Many eoncerns 
furnishing the entire amount © 


| 
MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMEN'| 
| 
| 
| > 
| 
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money needed to construct indus- 
‘rial association buildings for the 
vse of their employees when ade- 
juate supervision by the State and 
international committees can be as- 

“South Carolina, with its great and 
.rowing industrial population of 
50,000 people, is ripe for this or- 
-anization. There are already 13 or- 
v-anized M, im the State's 
‘oxtile industries alone, but there 
vpe at least 70 others needing this 
spganization and supervision. There 
. also great need of an industrial 
--cretary on the staff of each city 
.ssociation and the development of 
State-wide program which will as- 
ost the churches m reaching more 
Yeetively the industrial workers.” 

.. P. Hollis, of the department of 
.elfare and social service al the Vic- 
or-Monaghan Mills. Greenville, 
vriting of the work of the Y. M. G 
\.. SAYS: 

“We believe that the Y. M. ¢ 
o-cause of its ideals, ils program, 
oxperience and organization, is best 
idapted to meet the needs for wel- 


Philadelphia Man Has System Re- 
The late ex-President ducing Weevil Losses. 


| | 
Roosevelts’ motto was Decreasing the cost of cotton pro- 


Be Prepared! duction by one-third. reducing to a 


minimum the loss through boll wee- 
Anticipate your warm wea- vil ravages and early frost, and in- 


ther requirements and order creasing the quality of the cotton 
thus produced are among the claims 

made for the Spence Harvey system 
Puro Coolers of harvesting green cotton bolls, and 
by a special process mechanically 
NOW maturing the bolls and separating 


the cotton from them. 

‘ A ; Mr. Harvey, a Philadelphia lawyer, 
DON T DELAY who has been and 
working with chemists and engineers 
40 Feet Coil Pipe— for years on harvesting green col- 

, lon bolls and then separating the 

Cover with locking device and cotton from the bolls, has organiz- 
rubber washer, making an air tight J ed the Standard Colton Co. of Amer- 
ica, with offices in the Real Estate 
Tank—equipped with Puro Sani Trust Building, Philadelphia, by 
which company his most recent tests 
were conducted at an experimental 
Puro Sanitary Drinking plant in Memphis, Tenn. A quantity 
of green cotton bolls were picked in 


tary Drinking Fountain 


fare work and religious social serv- Southern Agent Fountain Co. ee id fe August and 
ce in Our industrial eommunilies. shipped to Memphis -where, it is 
We are proving our faith by estab- E. S. PLAYER, Greenville, 5. €. Haydenville, Mass. said, in one hour after being receiv- 


ishing a Y. M. C. A. im each of the 


ght plants of the Victor-Monaghan 


ed al the Harvey plant, fully opened, 
silky, clean cotton was being produc- 


Company,” 


ed. The eotton’ was turned over to 


W. M. Sherard, of the Glenn-Low- THE AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY, New York City the gin. It was declared high grade 
‘vy Mills at Whitmire, wrote: F, W. LAPRENTZ, C. P, A., PRESIDENT and easily handled, Other bales 

much interested im the Y. M. C. A. ATLANTA BRANCH sent to Massachusetts mills, where 
and we. believe it is going to be a 1013 Fourth National Bank Building the cotton is now being spun into 
creat factor in making us a better ATLANTA, GA. yarns and fabricated into c.oth of 


-atisfied set of employees. We be- 


C 


B. BIDWELL, C P. A., RESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT different grades for testing purposes. 


‘ieve the general poliey of the Y. M. 
(. A. for this kind of work is the 


iost satisfactory. one and we intend 
‘o suppert the work to the fullest 
extent.” 


The best you ean get is probably 
vetter than you desire. 


Screw Machine Products 


for Textile Milis and alhed 
Industries. We make Special 
Shaped turnings in steel or 


brass. 


Send samples or Blue Prints 
lor quotations. Please state 


quantities ordered. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL 
THE Co. 
Richmond, Va 


“NO- WASTE” | |seppiving cotton mitts witn 
Water for 30 Years 
ROVING CAN 


of Seamilese Hard Fibre 
Prevents Your Waste and DAVID enown CO. 


Z WELD BOBBIN AND SPOOL COMPANY 
Broken Ends LAWRENCE, MASS., U.S.A. 


. MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 
The “NO-WASTE” Seamless Roving cans 
have a reputation for quality and smoothness Bobbins,Spools,* Shuttles 
experience has taught mill men in all sections 
of the country that ultimate economy can be 


achieved only with an equipment of “NO- 
WASTE” Seamless cans. 


wherever roving cans are used. Practical 
and Carpet Mills 


We make « specialty of 
Hand Threading and Woolen 
Shutties. Enameled Bobbins 
and all kinds of Bobbins and 
Spools with Grass or Tin 
Re-Inforcements. 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


26 Miller Street Somerville, Maes. Wrette for 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM — 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for the 
different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company's method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 


Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air into the 


room from 


Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


WILLIAM FIRTH, Presideat 


SOUTHERN Empire Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS of MODERN TEXTILE MILL 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTE NING COMPANY 
OSTON, MASS. FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres, & Treas. 
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OUR TAPES ARE ENDORSED BY MACHIN- 
ERY EXPERTS. They kaow their quality and 
they know their scientific structure. Exhaustive 
trials by practically ell machinery mekers have 


i) A P E demonstrated that or have ne superior. 
D RIVES Barber Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIALISTS 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


Atherton Adjustable Pin Grids 


most manufacturers are adopting, knowing 
that they will pay for themselves in a short 
time in the saving of good stock, at high price 
of COTTON today. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


B. & L. Bleachers Bluings 
SHADE TO SUIT 
Manufaétured by 


BOSSON & LANE 


Works and Office ATLANTIC, MASS. 


CAROLINA SIZING & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers of O. K. PRODUCTS 


0. K. TALLOW 0. K. SIZING 
SOLUBLE OILS TALC 


GEORGE WITHERSPOON 


PLUMBING CONTRACTORS 


MILL WORK A SPECIALTY 


Equipped to handle any kind of plumbing 
job in plant or ——. Can furnish estimates 
on short notice. Full line plumbers’ supplies. 


The J. J. BREEN Co. 


Plumbing and Heating Contractors 


17 West 5th Street CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


There’s a Felton Brush for Every Use in 
The Mill 


We refill Spiral top flat cylinder brushes and can give prompt service 


FELCO D. D. FELTON BRUSH CO. 


A, FELTON 4 
Manchester, N. H. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Callaway Gives Secret of Industrial 
Peace. 


(Continued From Page 14. ) 

that an educated man was like a 
cow—and 1] wish to say here that I 
use a cow often for my illustrations. 
(Laughter.) With my own cows, Il 
get good blooded stock, because they 
do not eat any more than scrubs. I 
give them a nice house, curry them 
and then rub them on the nose be- 
fore milking, and they give four gal- 
lons of cream. (Laughter.) And a 
cow is better off for giving four gal- 
lons, than letting her get in some- 
body's blueberry patch, getting full 
of ticks, and only giving a pint of 
milk. 

“So I say if we educate children, 
they will be more efficient and bet- 
ler citizens and make more for 
themselves and have more left for a 
ramy day, and | wish to say that 
that old man who objected, came 
back and said that | was right. 

“The next thing we started was a 
kindergarten school for children 
three to six years of age. Well, he 
kicked at that, but I want to tell 
you that that is about the smartest 
age of children anyhow. You all 
have observed that, if you like chil- 
dren, and if you do not you should 
not live. We had exhibitions for 
them like meaypole affairs, and 
| got the old fellow, this constitu- 
tional objector down there, and I 
want to tell you that his heart 
broke right out and he said, ‘You 
are right.’ 

Hospital System. 

“So, we got them started that way 
with a good foundation. The next 
thing we started on was a hospital to 
care for the health of the people. It 
is, | assure you, a perfectly practi- 
cable thing. Before we got the hos- 
pital, these people, who came out of 
the mountains—good Anglo-Saxons, 
the best people in the world, who 
had spent their lives in the moun- 
fains for centuries and have not 
been polluted by living in cities like 
you men have (laughter)—well, any- 
how, before that, these people had 
no idea of hygiene or science of 
caring for their health, or anything 
like that. They had been used ‘to 
going rabbit hunting, living 15 or 20 
in a house and having big families, 
unless, perchance, the chimney fell 
down and killed them off—and mak- 
ing mad moonshine liquor. The fact 
of the matter was they could not 
haul enough corn to town to feed 
the ealf, but if they could make H 
into liquor, and make a little money 
out of it, that was a perfectly nat- 
ural thing for them to do. 

“I think a great many things are 
different from what they were 10 
years ago, and they will be differ- 
ent still five or ten years from now, 
and a man who is not enterprising 
and lacks initiative will miss all 
these things: and, therefore, ] am 
uneady, for fear that perhaps some 
of us have not awakened to the true 
conditions, and the necessity for get- 
Ling together. 

“My greatest interest in this con- 
ference is a selfish interest, after all; 
we may not all admit that, but each 
of us has a selfish reason for being 
here. and we might as well tell the 
truth about it, but we ought to work 
with that idea of individualism—to 
work on the individual person, and 
to work for their. individual effi- 
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ciency and then divide with then 
what they get. I believe there is . 
big opportunity for us, gentlemen. 
Capital and Labor Have Advantag. 

“Now, another thing, a lot of m, 
clients among this 70 or 75 per cen 
of the people in this country—a. 
Bob Taylor said, representing Amer. 
ica as a cOow—you Know, a cow ig m: 
favorite—that the south end of th. 
cow, which has the bag that is milk 
ed, is owned by capital and labo: 
and the 60-or 70 per cent of the con 
mon people own the north or hea. 
end of the cow, and every now an. 
then capital and labor will holler an 
say, “hurry up and put in a litt! 
more hay.” That is our job. (Laugh 
ter.) 

“Now, if you gentlemen do not se! 
tle this thing as it should be settle. 
you will find that these people wi! 
rise as they have done before. The: 
will do it without any fuss, and | 
will be a bloodless uprising, but the. 
will turn things over and tak. 
charge of the country and give yo. 
ihe head of the cow, and you wi! 
have to get up the hay, and I do no 
believe that either one of you wan!- 
to take that chance. 

Optimistic About Results. 

“I believe we have a big Oppor 
tunity here, gentlemen. I think w: 
are going to make a success of it. | 
do not think we can do anything 
else. The truth of the business .. 
that if all of you will do your par'. 
you are bound to make a sucess o/ 
it, and if you do not, and all of you 
go away, I think I will stay here an: 
make a success of it myself. 

“I will invite everybody here io 
come there singly or en masse an\ 
day they want to, and we will be 
glad to show them how we run a lit- 
tle country town. There are no sec. 
rets about it. Anybody who can giv: 
us a god suggestion, we will fake :'. 
Mrs. Conboy has promised to com: 
We will pay premiums for sugges. 
tions. 

“T am obliged to you.” (Applause. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporatio:: 

Organized. 


The Mossberg Pressed Steel Co: 
peration, recently organized wi!' 
factory and officers at the Attlebor 
Mass., will specialize m the manu 
facture of pressed steel loom bea: 
heads, section beam heads, adjus' 
able loom beam heads, narrow fa!) 
ric beams, jack or dresser spools al 
drop wires for the textile indust: 
The company will also endeavor | 
develop, with the aid of the m: 
men, new ideas for the improve 
ment of textile machinery, along t!h 
lines of replacing cast-iron par’ 
which are constantly breaking »} 
pressed steel, 

The officers of the ecorporatio 
are: Frank Mossberg, president; | 
A. VanderPyl, treasurer; A. A. Up 
derwood, secretary and sales mar 
ager. These men were all former! 
connected with the Frank Mossbe'- 
Company of this city. 


It is easy to get rich after yo 
have the first million. 


Wanted. 

Job as engineer or machinist or 
both. 42 years experience. Ad- 
dress N. O., care Southern Textile 
Bulletin, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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TRADE MARK 


R. P. GIBSON. South Carolina Agent, Greenvilic, 5. C. 


-TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUND 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no ad dition of tallow 


Taliow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oljls, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR 
ARE USED. 


Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 


WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.”’ 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materiais used in their manufacture. 


| The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


—. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Offices: 100 William Street, New York. 


Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae, Concord, N. C. 


GUY L. MELCHOR, Ga.. Ala. and Tenn. Agent, Atlanta, Ge 


World Cotton Conference. 


(Continued from page 11.) 
Jrength and energy since the War 
tetween the States. 

Ciorgio Mylius, of Milan, one of 
litalv’s largest cotton spinners and 
epresentative of the Italian govern- 
ment. declared it was imperative 
‘hat American cotton be better baled 
and conditioned for export. 

“Cotton is now selling to the 
spinner at approximately 1 per 
pound in Ttaly,” he said, “and some 
manufacturers are seriously consid- 
ering the advisability of trying out 
some of the German  substitutess. 
These substitutes have reached a 
high state of perfection, especially 
in appearance, but the wearing 
qualities are open to question. The 
lig premiums being made in cotton 
should go to the grower instead of 
‘he speeulator.” 

Importation of Polish laborers for 
use mm the eotton fields of the United 
states to reheve the labor shortage 
during the picking season was pro- 
posed at a meeting of the committee 
on growing of cotton, seed selection. 
methods of cultivation and picking, 
of the world cotton conference. The 


proposal was made al an executive 
the committee by Dr, 
Jose Joaquin da Silva Amado, who 
stated he spoke for an unofficial 
representative of Polish labor inter- 
ests. 


session of 


Woolworth Sells Hosiery at 10 Cents 
a Leg Now. 

The rumered change in the meth- 
od of selling thosiery has taken 
place. In a window display in one 
of the Woolworth 5e and 10c¢ stores 
recently hosiery for the whole fam- 
ily was offered at 10c a leg or 20e a 
pair. The display included men’s, 
women’s and children’s cotton hos- 
iery at this price. Mention was made 
that other lines at 10c a pair were 
to be found im the hosiery depart- 
ment, 

This change has been rumored in 
the hosiery trade for some time, a 
year or two ago, in «fact. it was 
brought up but the founder of the 
Woolworth stores did not want to 
make what he felt would be an un- 
wise change. Conditions, however. 
have maternally changed and the 
growing difficulty of obtaining suit- 
able merchandise to retail at 10¢ a 
pair has all but forced a change. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR— 


Stocking .Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn. 


THOSE STEEL ROLLS 


ARE THEY GIVING YOU TROUBLE IN ANY WAY? 
US OVERCOME THOSE TROUBLES. 
We will re-neck, re-flute, stone, polish, hone, etc., and put in first- 
class condition. 
We are now in position to Make Prompt Deliveries 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
W. H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. W. H. Hutchins, V.-Pres and Sect'y 


THEN LET 


| MIKAH TALLOW 


910-11 COMMERCIAL BANK BLDG. 
SWISS GUM 


COMBINATION B 


r 


= r=, 
—_— 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. M. FAILOR, Manager 


Factory and Works: 
$9th St. and 11 Avenue, New York City 


Tops Reclothed 


Lickerins Rewound 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing © 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired 


12 to 18 West Fourth 8t., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, 8. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Faetory Town or Factory Town 


What is your factory doing to keep strangers from 
saying ‘‘factory town’’ as though that one adjective 
told the whole story? 

Flowering shrubs, shade trees, and lawn of thick 
sod can make any factory or mill as happy in its sur- 
roundings as any house with greater pleasure to the 
community at large. Ask us about it—we can plan 
and plant fer you, or we can work with a landscape 
architect if you prefer it. You’ll never regret the step. | 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., Pomona, N. C, 


Finishing 


The experience of critical operators has shown that 
popular brand to be the most efficient sizing agent both 
for additional WEIGHT and increased STRENGTH of 
warp. Penetration accomplishes these important results. 


EAGLE FINISHING is specially manufactured to 
cover a wide range of fluidities to meet the needs of all 


classes of weaves. 


EAGLE FINISHING penetrates. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


NEW YORK 
Southern Office: GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


Why We Should Draw the Color 
Line at German Dyes. 


from the New York Tribune and 

Reprinted in September Issue of 

Dvestuffs.) 

“What a lovely color!” said Mrs. 
Gramercy Park to Mrs. Stuyvesan! 
Square, surveying the latter's new 
gown as they sat side by side in a 
Fifth Avenue ‘bus. 

“I'm glad that you like it,” rephed 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Square. “I only 
wish that it would stay this color, 
but it’s sure to fade. You know, 
they don’t guarantee the American 
dyes.” 

“Dreadful, isn’t it?” sympathized 
Mrs. Gramerey Park. “Bul we shan't 
have to bear it much longer. We 
have reopened trade with Germany 
and we shall soon have the good, 
old fast German colors again.” 

For shame, Mrs. Gramercy Park 
and Mrs. Stuyvesant Square! Such 
views are nothing short of treason- 
able. To be sure, yq@u are merely 
repeating what you have heard again 
and again from shopkeepers and 
salespeople, as well as’ your own 
friends, but vou must realize that 
remarks like these serve as excellent 
German propaganda, and the amount 
of harm they do is incalculable. 

As for the assertion that we shall 
he “the good, old, fast 
German colors again,’ I am not 80 
sure about that, fer a tremendous 
pressure is beimg brought to bear at 
the present moment to keep said 
colors out of our market. Why, do 
vou ask? Because the American 
dyes that are being manufactured 
loday right here in this country 
from -coal tar produeed on our Own 
premises are jus! exactly as good in 
color and durability as any that are 
“made m Germany.” 

The makihe of dvestuffs is a brand 
new industry in this country, and 
one of which the Germans are ex- 
tremely jealous, for up to five vears 
ago Germany furnished four-fifths 
of the dyestuffs of the world. They 
have therefore turned loose all the 
vials of their insidious propaganda 
lo kill, if possible, the American dye 
frade, 

Former Ambassador Gerard is re- 
sponsible fer the statement that 
whatever happened Germany would 
never relinguish her supremacy in 
two industries—her. shipping and 
her dyestuffs. We all know what 
happened to her shipping; now lel 
us see what we can do about the 
dves, 

You remember the hue and ery 
that went up from our manufac- 
turers when the British blockade 
first made trade with Germany im- 
possible, so that they could no long- 
er procure the German dyes, and 
you remember how the Deutseh- 
land, al her peril, ran that block- 
ade with a cargo of dyestuffs. Those 
(ves were the last of their kind to 
be brought into this country. Since 
then we have developed an enor- 
mous industry that makes us inde- 
pendent of Germany, if we wish, 
for all time to come. 

The Germans weren't a bit wor- 
ried at first over our “attempt” to 
manufacture dyestuffs. In the first 
vlace they said we couldn't make 
the “intermediates” from which the 
dyes are produced. Our chemists 
sel to work and toiled night and day 
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until they produced ‘these. 

“All very well,” said German, 
“but they can’t make dyes witho, 
potash, and we control all the po: 
ash in the world, except that | 
their own country, which is bein. 
used by the government.” 

“Watch us,” replied the America: 
chemists, and they to gath: 
in the kelp from the Pacific coas: 
from which they obtained all th. 
potash they needed. 

And even then Germany was 
afraid, for the secrets of the produ: 
tion of fast eolors were still her. 
and she couldnt believe that ov 
chemists had the skill to discov: 
them: but, mark you, in two yea: 
our American chemists have suc 
ceeded in producing the self-san. 
colors which it took the German 
thirty years to produce. 

Therefore, let me bee of you, M:. 
Giramerey Park and Mrs. Stuyvesa: 
Square and all the other skeptic: 
females of the country, not to speas. 
disparagingly of American dyes, f. 
every time that you do this you a>. 
helping to erush out one of th. 
greatest industries that the war h:- 
brought forth. You are helping | 
lake $25,000,000 a year out of th.- 
country and put. if into the pocke' - 
of the Huns: you are helping to ki) 
an industry which represents a tota: 
investment of $450,000. Has Ge: 
many treated you ‘and yours 80 we | 
that she deserves this reward? 

You have been decrying America: 
dyes (through ignorance and misa). 
prehension, to be sure, fostered con. 
linueusivy and insidiously by Ger 
man agents), but now your eyes ar: 
opened. Now is the time to go [: 
(he other extreme and insist on hav. 
ing only these goods which are dye: 
with eolors of American manufac. 
bure. 

We have the testimony of thr 
greatest textile manufacturers 
the country that the American dye- 
are absolutely as good as those maid: 
in Germany. I saw a letter the oth 
er day-written by the president ©! 
one of the largest woolen mills i: 
lhis country, in which he stated th:' 
the American woolen dyes wer 
perfectly satisfactory, and in th: 
several months which he had ber 
using them he had not received » 
single complaint from his customer- 

If you have followed the repor'- 
of the hearing which has been zg 
ing on for some time in Washingt: 
hefore the House Committee © 
Ways and Means for the purpose « 
obtaining legislation which will prov 
fect our dye industry, you do n: 
need to be reminded that the me 
who have been called upon to g) 
their testimony—the greatest 
perts and textile men in the coun 
iry—have been unanimous in the: 
praise of American dyes. 

American dyes unfortunately “gs: 
a black eye,” so to speak, in the ver: 
beginning of things, when the wor: 
was in the experimental stage an 
the results reached by the chemis'- 
were not always satisfactory. Th’ 
goods dved with some of the color- 
made in the beginning did fade, an: 
they did come home from the laun 
(rv streaked and spotted. Mistake- 
were bound to oecur at first, but a: 
a matter of fact at least half of th: 
trouble which was America! 
dyes was not caused by them at al! 

The truth is that at the beginninse 
of the blockade the consumers 0! 


| 
| | 
i 
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jvestuffs in this country had a large 
coek on hand, the greater part of 
vhich lasted until the first Ameri- 
an dyes were put on the market. 
‘here were a few colors, however, 
\hich ran out, and when a manu- 
oeturer called for these colors and 
ond that there were none, having 
rders to fill he accepted substi- 
cites which were never intended for 
ne use to which he put them. For 
ostance, a eotton dye was substi- 
ited for one of the samé color in- 
pded for woolens. Of course, the 
osulf was nearly always disastrous, 
nd to save himself the manufac- 
joyfully adopted the excuse, 
\merican dyes,” which covered a 
‘ultitude of sims. 


There was one case of a firm 
chieh manufactured casket cloth 
od whieh had on hand ae large 


snount of dyes used for this pur- 


ose, Whieh they sold at an enor- 
vous profit to a stockin manufac- 
urer. This was a special black 


ve, made in Germany for the par- 
ccular purpose of dyeing casket 
loth, whieh would never be expos- 
| to the light. The stockings dyed 
oth this were « wonderful black 
nd sold very readily, but the color 
ibbed off at the first wearime and 
ne washing turned them a dingy 
jive green, 

“We cannot” guarantee American 
was the reply given to each 
omplainant, and the salespeople 
who made this excuse were quite in- 
vocent of any deception. 

But this is all past history. Our 
\inerican chemists today are mak- 
ng nearly all the colors which were 
‘ormerly imported from Germany, 
ind- inside of a year they will have 
ompleted the list. This is a great 
rumph, which has been accom- 
viished by unremitting toil—the 
‘hemists in the great laboratories 
iuve worked in two shifts night and 
at an enormous expense. 
lust as an example of the cost of 
iiaking only one color, tet us cite 
he case of the latest important col- 
or te be put the market, known 
» the dye trade as “Alizarine Sap- 
vhire.”’ a fast blue for woolen mate- 
jals. After months and months of 
-\perimenting the National Aniline 
iid Ghemieal Company has produced 
iis color af an expenditure of $845,- 
“0. (ood American dollars used to 
orfeel a good American industry, 
‘id if 18 up to the good American 
‘omen to see that it does not go for 
aught. Bear this in mind when 
ou buy your new fall suit: you 
eed no longer be afraid of mauves 

blues or purples or taupes. 
oods in these eolors will not fade 
| bit more than those which you 
ought in pre-war days and which 
ere dyed with the famous German 
ast eolors. 


(ives 


The onty colors of which you need 
ill be a bit wary are some in cot- 
1 goods which will have to stand 
‘° test of laundering. It is on these 
Val dyes” is-their technical name) 
ial the chemists are concentrating 
ior efforts just at present. 

All sorts of efforts are being made 
‘rough legislation to protect the 
dye industry. Representa- 
‘° Nicholas Longworth has a bill 
‘WwW before Congress which aims to 
ise the tariff on imported dyes, 
‘id vigorous endeavors are being 
ade to license for a stated time 
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the sale of certain dyes which which 
as yet have not been perfected in 
this country. A commission con- 
sisting of five manufacturers of dye- 
stuffs, five consumers and several 
government experts is at present al 
work checking up the amount of 
dyes which it is necessary to import 
until such time as our chemists shall 
have completed their list of colors. 
The plan is to import only the 
amount of these which is absolutely 
required, and after we have pro- 
duced the same colors im our own 
laboratories to shut out all those of 
German make. 

Public sentiment is a 
factor in any cause, and in the case 
of the dye situation it is the women 
of the country who are ina position 
lo sway this in the way that it 
should go, for it is the women who 
purchase the great bulk of the 
merchandise which is being dyed 
with the new American dyestuffs. 
They are the missionaries who can 
spread the gospel of the American 
dve., 

A real campaign is being carried 
on among the salespeople in our de- 
partment stores by those who are 
interested in furthering this cause, 
Meetings are held at which the dye 
situation is explained by experts 
from the big chemical companies, 
an dthe salespeople are shown the 
error of their ways and the disas- 
trous effects of decrying goods dyed 
with American colors. One of the 
oldest an dmost conservative of our 
department stores recently opened 
iis doors for demonstration  pur- 
for the first time in its his- 
tory, to an exhibition of American 
dyes, and another big Fifth Avenue 
shop wishowed a window filled with 
silks in the most gorgeous colorings, 
with a sign bearing the legen. 
“Dyed with American dyes.” Little 
warned the would-be purchaser 
that “On account of the war we do 
by tittle, the placard which 
not guarantee these goods” is disap- 
pearing from our shops. 

Samuel Hopkins Adams, writing 
on the dye situation, says: “Ameri- 
can women can quickly put an end 
lo this propaganda if they will on 
their shopping trips emphatically 
protest against these unpartiotic 
placards and insist on having prod- 
ucts dved with American dyes in- 
stead of with dyes from the same 
German factories which have been 
making high explosives and poison 
gas to kill American soldiers.” 

The khaki and the navy blue m 
which our boys went to war were 
the first cloths to be dyed with our 
own American dyes (and both—the 
bovs and the colors—were warrant- 
ed not to run): the American flag, 
that waves undimmed in storm or 
sunshine, is dyed with colors “made 
in America.” If American colors are 
good enough for such usage, surely 
they are good enough for you and 
me. 


powerful 


pt ses. 


Loo. 


A man erows hoarse saying, 
“That's good.” A woman grows 
hoarse saving, “Don't do that.” 


Raw Stock Dyers 


Sanders Smith & Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton Mills Mill Stocks 


HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 
]. W. OU7TS, Marion, N. C. 


SECOND HAND TEXTILE and POWER MACHINERY 
Write us your needs. Let us sell what you don’t need. 


MICHAEL & BIVENS, INC. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
Mill Wiring and Armature Winding 


Phone 133 GASTONIA, N. C. 


All Wool Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloths 
F. C. HITCHCOCK CoO. 


48 & 50 Pearl St. BOSTON, MASS. 
F. B. CROWELL, Greenville, 8. C., Southern Agent 


DON’T THROW IT AWAY-—HAVE IT REPAIRED 


Expert Welding and Cutting by the Oxweld System. 
Competent men in charge. All work guaranteed. 


R. HOPE BRISON & CO., GASTONIA, N. C. 


Linker Troubles, 
Electrical Stop Motion Troubles 
All Kinds of Warper Troubles 


Taken care of by Experts 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Builders of Warpers, Linkers, Ballers, Reels, Etc. 


St. Onge Adjustable Grid Bar 


Removes 26% more dirt without loss of stock 
Plain bars or pin bars furnished 


BROWN-ST. ONGE COMPANY 


A. ST. ONGE, President 


Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 


JACKSONVILLE CHEMICAL MFG. COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
MANUFACTURERS 


suLtpHUR DYES 


SPECIAL OFFERS: 


DIRECT 


DIRECT BLUE 2R SULPHUR BLUE 


BEST QUALITY 


Standard 
Size of the South 


The higher the cost of labor, and the higher the cost of raw mate 
rials, the more essential it becomes to have the Slasher-Room on an 
efficient basis. We cheerfully furnish to all interested our Slasher 
Efficiency Test Blanks. 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Sizings . Softeners 


Agents, 
S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Finishings 


A. M. Law & Co. 


SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 
BROKERS 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 


Southern Securities. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL STOCKS. 
For Week Ending October 14, 1919. 


Bid. 
Abbeville Cotton Mills...... 140 
American Spinning Co....... 255 
Anderson Cotton Mills, com. 98 
Anderson Cotton Mills, pfd... 100 
Arkwright Millie 200 
Augusta Factory, Ga......... _ 
Avondale Millis, Ala........«. 250 
Beaumont Mfg. Co........... 250 
Belton Cotton Mills.......... 200 
Brandom Mills 
Calhoun Mills, com........... 140 
Calhoun Mills, preferred...... 100 
Chiquola Mills, com. ........ 150 
Chiquola Mills, pfd.......... 90 
225 
Clinton Cotton Mille.......... 150 
Courtenay Mfg. Co........... 210 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga....... 183 
D. B. Comnveree 175 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala......... 130 
Darlington Mfg. Co........... 125 
Dacotah Mille, N. C.......«.«. zm) 
120 


Dunean Mills, cong.......... 122 
Dunean Mills, pfd............ 97 
Barle & Phenix Mills, Ga..... 185 
Easley Cotton Mills.......... 310 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga..... 82 
Exposition Cotton Mills, aG. 265 


Gainesville C. Mills, Ga., com. 145 
Glenwood 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co......... 120 


Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., pfd... 100 
Graniteville Mfg. Co......... 125 
(Greenwood Cotton Mills...... 250 
Grendel Mills, pfd............ 95 
Hartsville Cotton Mills...... 275 
Henrietta Mills, N. C......... 225 
Inman Mills, pfd...........+. 100 
170 
King. John P. Mfg. Co., Ga... 115 
Lancaster Cotton Milis...... 250 
Taurens Cotton Millg........ 174 
Limestone Cotton Milis...... 205 
lLoray Millis, N. C., com....... 100 
Loray Mille, N. C., Ist pfd... 146 
Marion Mf@. Co., N. C......+. 200 
Marthboro Milip 160 
Moliohon Mfg. Co.........«-«+. 160 
Monarch Mill@ 200 
Newberry Cotton Milis....... 250 
Ninety Six Millg ........ 
Noris Cotttn Milig..........«.. 140 
Mille. com............. 130 
Oconee Mille, 
Orr Cottont Millie ......«..«.. 197 
285 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd......... 101 
Pickens Cotton Mills......... 300 
Piedmont Mfg. Co........«.. 300 
Riverside Mills, com. (par 
210 
Sibley Co., &2 
Toxaway Mills, com (par $25) 30 
Txaway Mills, pfd........... 135 
Union-Buffalo Mills, com.... 18 


T'nion-Bualo Mills. ist pfd.. 127 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 24 pfd. 56 
Victor-Monaghan Mills, istpf 100 
Victor-Monaghan Co., com... 164 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd... 102 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co......... 


Warren GOs 100 
Warren Mfg. Co., pfd......... 95 
Watts Mills, COM. 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd......... 
Watts Mille, 2nd pfd......... 89 
Williamston Mills ........... 225 
Woodruff Cotton Mills....... 170 
Woodside Cotont Mills, com. 
Woodside Cotton Milla, pfd... 101 


Woodside Cotton Mills, g’t’d 100 
Ww. 8. Mills 


Gray Cotton Milig...... 


to to 
oe 


ii sat 


top 


= 
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Clark’s Weave Room Calculations 


(Continued from Page 17) 
ing down to a 14-inch pulley on loom. What is 
speed of loom if 3% is allowed for belt slippage? 
3825 & 7 x .97 
ANSWER: 


== picks per 
14 minute. 


To find speed of shafting, when diameter of 
driving pulley, diameter of loom pulley, and 
speed of loom are known: 

RULE 66: Multiply speed of loom by diameter 
of loom pulley; divide product by diameter of driv- 
ing pulley, and by 1 minus percentage of belt slip. 

EXAMPLE: With driving pulley of 7 inches di- 
ameter and loom pulley of 14 inches diameter, 
what would be speed of shafting required to give 
1574 picks per — if belt slip be taken as 3% ? 

157.5 « 14 


ANSWER: == 325 r. p. m. of shafing 


7 97 


To find diameter of driving pulley, when 
speed of shafting, speed of loom, and diameter 
of loom pulleys are known: 

RULE 67: Multiply speed of loom by diameter 
of loom pulley; divide product by speed of shaft- 
ing, and by 1 minus percentage of belt slip. 

EXAMPLE: Shafting runs 325 r. p. m., and loom 
has 14-inch pulley. If belt slip be taken as 3%, 
what is diameter of driving pulley required to give 
157% picks per minute? 

157.5 « 14 
= 7 inches diameter of 
325 .97 driving pulley. 

To find dameter of loom pulley, when speed 
of loom, speed of shafting, and diameter of 
driving pulley are known: 

RULE 68: Multiply speed of shafting by di- 
ameter of driving pulley, and by 1 minus percent- 
age of belt slip; dtwwide product by speed of loom. 

EXAMPLE: Shafting runs at 325 r. p. m. and 
drives loom from a 7-inch pulley on shaft. Allow- 
ing for 3% belt slip, what is diameter of loom 
pulley required to give 157 ie picks per minute? 

x 9 


ANSWER: 


$25 
== 14 inches diame- 
ter of loom pulley. 


ANSWER: 


157.5 


To find diameter of loom pulley required in 
changing speed of loom, knowing speed of shaft- 
ing and diameter of driving pulley: 

RULE 69: Multiply present speed of loom by 
diameter of present loom pulley; divide results by 
loom speed desired. 

EXAMPLE: Loom is being run at 157% picks 
per minute with 14-inch loom pulley; what loom 
pulley would be required to speed loom up to 165 
picks per minute? 

157.5 « 14 
== 13.36 inches diameter 
165 loom pulley. 


NoTeE—Loom pulleys are normally made only in 
full inch diameters such as 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
or 16 inches and where the above rule does not 
give an answer very close to the even inch it is 
necessary to change also some other pulley be- 
tween the main shaft and the loom. Where a 
countershaft is employed it is usually preferable 
to change the pulleys carrying the countershaft 
belt but any one or all of the four pulleys between 
the main shaft and the loom may be changed if 
circumstances warrant. 

To find diameters of pulleys required to 
change speed of loom, knowing present speeds 
and diameters of pulleys being used: 

RULE 70: Divide speed of loom required by 
present speed of loom to ascertain percentage of 


ANSWER: 
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change in speed required. Change one or m.. 
pulleys until product of driving pulleys divided |, 
product of driven pulleys is changed to the ext, nf 
of the percentage of change in loom speed desi) d. 


Note—The puliey on main shaft and every 
ternate pulley in the drive are driving pulleys: : .. 
pulley driven by main shaft and every altern: jo 
pulley are considered as driven pulleys. | 

EXAMPLE: Main line shafting runs at 300 r 
m., using a 30-inch pulley to drive to a 27-i) ), 
pulley on countershaft. The countershaft ha. 
7-inch pulley driving down to a 14-inch Pulley op 
loom. Present speed of loom is about 157 Dic ks 
per minute. What changes should be made ., 
obtain a loom speed of 165 picks per minute? 

ANSWER: The proposed loom speed of 165, |. 
vided by the present loom speed of 1571% Dicks 
per minute, equals 1.0475, showing that the sp.» 
is to be increased by 434°%. Present arrangem: ): 


80 « 7 
of pulleys is . If it were possible to in- 
27 « 14 


crease diameter of any one driving pulley |, 
4°4%, or decrease diameter of any driven pullc, 
by 454%, and get a pulley of commercial size, t}.: 
would be the easiest arrangement. The change » 
diameter is, however, too small to make that prac- 
ticable so it is necessary to try various combina. 
tions until we strike one where the product of the 
diameters of the driving pulleys divided by the 
product of the diameters of the driven pulleys :: 
4%,% more than that of the result of the presen: 
arrangement. In trying to make the change wit) 
two new pulleys only we may divide the main 
shaft pulley diameter (30 inches) times 1.0475 by 
the diameter of the countershaft receiving pulley 
(27 inches). This gives 1.162. Dividing a tria! 
number 28 by a trial number 24 we get 1.166. 
which is very nearly the same, so we may use a 
28-inch main shaft pulley and a 24-inch counter- 
shaft receiving pulley; in so doing we avoid 
changing either the countershaft driving pulley 
or the loom pulley. 
PROOF: 
300 « 380 « 7 .94 
== 156.7 picks per minute 
present speed. 


27 14 
300 x 28 x 7 .94 


== 164.5 picks per minute 
24 x 14 required speed. 


To find difference in length of belt required 
when changing the size of one or both-pulleys 


RULE 71: Take the difference between the 
ameters of the pulleys, present and prospect: 
and one-half of the difference, and add to pres: | 
belt length if the change is to pulleys the sum | 
whose diameters is larger than the sum of (': 
diameters of the present pulleys, or subtract fr’ 
present belt length if the sum of the dtameters ' 
the new pulleys is smaller than the sum of ( : 
diameters of the present pulleys. 


EXAMPLE 1: A pulley of 14 inches ig sub: - 
tuted for a loom pulley of 12 inches. What lens ' 
should be added to the loom belt? 


ANSWER: 12 2 l A 3 inch 
longer belt required. 
EXAMPLE 2: A countershaft belt runs on p: - 


leys of 30 and 27 inches diameter, but these a'° 
replaced by 28 and 24 inch pulleys. Should t): 
countershaft belt be lengthened or shortened 2) ‘| 
by how much? 


ANSWER: 30 plus 27 equals 57; 28 plus -! 
equals 52.: The difference is 57 — 52 or 5 inche-. 
1144 x 5 = 7% inches, which is the amount 
needs to be cut out of the belt. 

CONTINUED NEXT WEEK 
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POTATO 


CORN 
DD ‘Wines 
STARCH 
—in any size or style at only— 7 


Tapioca Flour Sago Flour 


25% per tousand Dextrine and Gums 


; For SIZING and FINISHING 
above the price for regu- ar a 


lar finish. Our drop-wires 
are made of the best grade 
steel wire. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc. 


61 Broadway, New York City 


Boston Providence Chicago 

Philadelphia ‘Troy Cleveland 

STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO | St. Louis San Francisco Cincinnati 
GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVI! ZNCE 


Southern Office 


lll Washington St., Greenville, S. C. Southern Representative 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mgr. 


N. B. We are the sole manufacturers of Nickel-Piated drop wires for pa K. DAVIS, Newberry, S. tal 
every kind of loom 


PAPER and PAPER 
SPECIALTIES 


Wrapping Paper, Bags, Twines, Tissue, 

Powe Is, Toilet, W aterproof Case Lining 
26 to 72 Inches, Cone Wrapping Sealing Tape and Tape 


| Machines, Drinking Cups, Cups Machines, 
lh r St Card Boards, Fibre and Corrugated Cases 
¥ O u and all kinds of Paper for the Printing 


m Trade. 
af kK \ | RAC ORS We earry a large stock and ‘can make 
he 3 prompt shipments. 


| FOR 
th | I] KES Write us for Samples and Prices. 
SPECIAL CATALOG 


Tolhurst Machine Works |) GAskIE-DILLARD CO. 
roy, N. Y. 


| (INCORPORATED ) 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE PAPER FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
24 FRED H. WHITE, Realty Building 


ps. | Charlotte, N. C. LYNCHBU RG, VA. 


| 


TRACE MwA 


BARBER -COLMAN 


Main Orrice Ano Facroryv 


COMPANY 


Mass 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


te 


Cc. 


BOBBINS and SPOOLS 


‘True running warp bobbins 
a specialty 
The Dana S. Courtney Co., 


Chicopee, Mass. 


of American High Speed Chain 
nproving steel chain belting for 
joneers in the design and manu- 


given proving @ 


Spitting lhe 
‘ning 
ng - A e ed one important truth—That 

vhich distinguishes American 


he requirements of all con- 


nple consti 


nor gears should be 
Are you ready to 
know it if it should 


B. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT- 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 850,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Rol! Settings 


Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 


Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Less Waste 
Greater Production 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Trade and Textile Markets in Ar- 
qentina. 


Continned from page 9.) 


his trade to goods manufactured in 
his own country and proceeding 
from shippers of the same nathon- 
aitv. It is only in the case of an- 
ther nation’s offering merchandise 
or advantages thal he can not secure 
in his own country that the impor- 
ter will place his orders elsewhere. 
If the future trend of the American 
textile industry shows that Ameri- 
can fabrics are cheaper or better 
than those of other origin all discus- 
about obtaining business and 
establishing trade relations are su- 
perfluous, beeause business. will 
gravitate to the United States. of its 
own weight under such conditions, 
But everyone will realize that such 


from either a natural or an indivi- 
from either a natinal or an indivi- 
dual point of view, and that to de- 
pend upon selling much cheaper 
hat anvone else in order to secure 
lrade is not the most satrsiactory 


basis. It os only natural that every 
manufacturer and every nation 
should desire to sell al prices as ad- 
vantageous as possible under com- 
petitive conditions, and such being 
the Americans must offer the 
same conditions and secure the 


Case 


Hsame advantages as other national- 


anil 
trade with 


For the continuance 
of Lnited States 
Argentina if would be most desir- 
able to have some American textile 
mporters in that country, thus plac- 
ing us on a par with European na- 
lions. Any sacrifices made or steps 
laken Dy American firms or associ- 
ations to faster the establishment of 
such houses would nol be too great 
in comparison with the advantages 
that could be obtained. ‘The mere 


Lies. 


Pension 


Boresence of two or three houses suc- 


essfully handling American fabric¢s 
would be a sufficient object lesson 
lesirahbility of increasing their 
‘rade with the United States. 


German Vat Dyes Now Procurable 
on Certificates 


Supplies of German vat dyestulls 
now can be obtained by holders of 
War Trade Board certificates of im- 
portation through the Textile Alli- 
ance, Inc. at prices which have bern 
agreed upon by the Inter-Allied au- 
thorities and the German represen- 
latives at conferences in Paris, if 
was announced by the War Trade 
Board Saturday. 

Holders of certificates must for- 
ward their certificates and the 
amount of each dye they want to the 
allianee before October 341, 
was stated m the announcement. 
Dve cansumers of the country have 
been advised of the plan, which is 
explained in the followme letter 
sent out by the board to all dye con- 
Summers: 

|. Referring to paragraph seven 
of our circular letter of October 1, 
1919. the War Trade Board section is 
now able to advise you that the ne- 
goliations referred to In said para- 
graph have resulted in the adoption 
of a plan under which a substantial 
portion of the German State Dyes 
covered by the Vat Dye Certificates 


issued by the War Trade Board Sec- 
lion on the date above mentioned, 


may be secured alt prices. agreed 
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upon by the Inter-Allied authoritie. 
at Paris. 


2. The Textile Alliance, Inc. 0: 
i Kast 17th street, New York City, 
has been designated.as the sole off; 
cial agency to administer the prov). 
sions of the above mentioned pla) 
and to import and distribute th. 
(ives which will be secured there 
under, 


3. Holders of allocation 
cates who desire to avail themselyv.. 
of the provisions of said plan shou! 
immediately assign and forwar. 
their vat dve certificates to the Tex 
tile Alliance, Inc. 


4. It is impossible at the prese: 
lime to state definitely the exa: 
amount of vat dyes which will }) 
immediately availabie under th} 
above mentioned plan. A determitia 
tion of the amounts which may } 
secured by the holders of vat dy 
certificates eannot be made until th. 
Textile Allhance, Inc. has been a: 
vised of the exact quantities desire. 
lo be purchased by certificate hol: 
Accordingly, holders of -certil) 
cates, when forwarding the san. 
should advise the Textile Alhanc: 
Inc., Of the amounts of vat dyes (n. 
exceeding, however, the amounts a! 
located to them) which they wis): 
lo secure through the Textile Al): 
ance, and authorize the Textile A: 
liance, Inec., to purchase the sam» 
for their account, it being unde: 
stood that the Textile Alliance, Inc . 
shall entitied, in the event | 
should prove impossible to secu: 
the entire amounts of the variou-. 
dyes so applied for, to sell and de- 
liver to each certificate holder hi; 
pro rata share of the total amou) 
obtainable. 


5. All holders of vat dyes cer- 
tificates who desires to participa’: 
in the above mentioned .plan mus! 
deliver their certificates to. ani 
place Their orders through, the Tex. 
tile Aiiance, Inc., as provided in 
foregoing paragraphs three and fou. 
en or before October 31, 1919. 


he 


6. The Vextile Alliance, Inc. 


be prepared within the next fe 
days. to inform certificate holde - 
of the further details of the pla: 
herein described, including |! 


prices of the yvarmous vat dyes, 
Lerms of payment, and the time a: 
manner of delivery. 


7. The purchase, importation a: 
distribution of all vat dyes aequi: 
under the above-mentioned plan 
be effected at cost and without pro | 
lo the Textile Alliance, Ine., and, « 
cordingly, it is hereby preseribed 
a condition of participation im so 
plan, that all persons: participal: 
therein shall release and hold har: 
less the Textxile Alliance, Ince. 
its officers, agents and employ: 
from any and all claims or liabil: 
arising in connection with any |! 
portations, sales or deliveries of | 
vat dves hereinabove referred to 


Simpsonville Cotten Mill. 


Simpsonville, S. C. 


J). M. GCannon...... .Superintende: 
Spinn 
A. 8. Dawkins.........; Cloth 


Charlie Busbin....Master 


| | CHAIN 
| 
- 
| 
| gow COME 
| 
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Chemicals and Oils 


For Sizing, Finishing and Dyeing 


The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
326 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Works at New Brunswick, N. J. 


Southern Representative, MAX EINSTEIN, P. 0. Box 211, Charlotte, N. C. 


Guaranteed Quality— Demonstrations Made 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO.., Inc. 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 

AND 


Bandings 


Hunting Park Ave. and Marehall St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


(UR SPINNING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO, 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


~ 


DOUBLE BURNISHED DIAMOND 


| THE WHUTINSVILLE SPINNING RING (0 
|__THE BEST THAT-EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE . THAT MONEY CAN BUY | 


CAL C. WALKER Ss. A. TOMPKINS 


W alker- Tompkins Company 
Plumbing and Heating Contractors 


LET US FIGURE YOUR MILL AND VILLAGE _ 


11 West Fifth Street CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Acme Plumbing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


AU 


Sanitary Engineers 
and Contractors 


UNTVERSAL WINDING COMPANY BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 

Southern Office Chariotte, N. C. 

1216 REALTY BUILDING, P. O. Box 523 

FREDERICK JACKSON, Southern Agent 


MONOPOLE OIL 


U.S. Patent No. 861,397 Serial No. 367,303 


A valuable and well known product. 


In Dyeing cotton it gives penetration and evenness 
of color, together with brilliancy. 


In Finishing it imparts the much appreciated ‘‘ glovey’’ 
feel. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 
Passaic, N. J. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


POWDER 
Vat Colors and Indigo 


H. A. METZ & COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
SOUTHERN OFFICES 


1418 Empire Bidg. Atlanta, Ga. 
503 Trust Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cotton Goods 


New York.——Cotton goods markets 
are broad and active save in the case 
of certain grades of duck and a few 
other coarse varn materials. ‘The 
breadth of the demand for cine 
eombed yarn goods is astonishing. 
Manv converters who find domestic 
mills hard to deal with are Dbuyme 
fine voiles and fine lawns abroad, 
giving preference to goods made 
from 60s yarns and upward. 

The gray goods markel was ex- 
cemtinegly active and sales were 
made well mto 1920. Prices were 
very fifirm and much business was 
done at the new figures. Buvers 
who have been holding off for some 
lime to whom the low prices of a 
month ago had no appeal whatever, 
suddenivy entered the market. Be- 
sides the large sales. many more im- 
quiries were received than have 
been for some time past. Among 
print cloths G8x72, 39 inehes, 4.75 
were in greal demand, and sold into 
May for 21 cents. Sales for Decem- 
ber were made at 21% cents and 
spots at 21% cents. 


Prices on standard prints and per- 
cales were announced for spring and 
the volume of business tendered was 
so large that some of the targe 
printers withdrew after having sold 
ahead for five months. Standard 
print prices were unehanged while 
percales were reduced from the top 
levels asked a-month or two ago. 

Many staple cotton goods are hard 
to get for quick delivery and mills 
continue to report a light produe- 
lion due to labor conditions. Fur- 
ther wage advances are expected 
later in the vear and manufacturers 
have provided against’ this contin- 
by holdme for the highest 
market values, where late cloth con- 
lracts are accepted. 

Wide sheetings were placed al 
value after an advance named on 
one leading line. Cotten duck rules 
quiet and bleached cottons are quiet. 

The importing of cotton goods is 
increasing steadily. Imports © still 
have a long way to go befére they 
can balance cotton goods exports. Ip 
some quarters the desire to merease 
foreign trade in eotton eeods is 
growing all the while. In many oth- 
er places inteerst in the hard work 


of establishing a foreign business 
on a sound foundation 1s giving way 
to the easier going method of sell- 
ing as close to home as possible and 
to those who will take what 1s pro- 
duced rather than what is wanted. 
‘he ecototn goods trade as a whole, 
and this includes manufacturers as 
well as merchants, shows no special 
interest m the talk of financing Fu- 
rope and this. indifference will go 
on just as long as trade holds so re- 
markably good in this country, im 
the opinion of those who are trying 
hard to breaden foreign trade chan- 
nels. 


Price qquotations were as follows: 


cloths, 28-in., 64x64s.. 12% 
Prt cloths. 28-in.. 64x60s.. 
Prt cloths, 27-in., 64x60s. . 11% 
Grav gds, 38%-in., 64x60s.18 
Gray g ds, 39-in., GBx72s.. 
Gray 39-in., 80xxB80s..27. a®7% 
Brown sheetings, 3-vard... 25 
sheet 4-yd., 56x60s.19%a20 
Bn sheelt/g@s, So. stand.....25 a26 
Tickings, 8-ounce ......... 45 
Denims, 2.20 (Ind.)........ 
Dress g@gim@hams .......... 27 Maso 
Standard primis ..........«. 
Kid finished cambries..... 15 al6 


When a woman says she is “ready” 
if is time for a man to begin to dress 
for the party. 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD DEPARTMENT 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS | 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-67 Leonard Street, New York 


COTTON FABRICS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


For Manufacturers, Jobbers, Converters, Exporters 


Reeves, Jennings & Company 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills producing 
COTTON FABRICS 


For Converting, Manufacturing, Jobbing and Export Trades. 


55 Leonard Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Picker Sticks 
Spools 
Skewers 
Binders 

Loom Supplies 

Ivey Mfg Co. 


Hickory, N. C. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON., Inc. 


MERCHANDISING 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


43 Leonard Street 
New York City 


Chicago St Louis Philadelphia San Francisco 


A. J. Warwick & Company 


BUYERS — EXPORTERS 


COTTON 


FALLS BUILDING 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Greenville, Miss. Greenwood, Miss. Marianna, Ark. Jonesboro, Ark. 


Cable Address ‘““‘WARRIER”’ 


Special Products Works 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Refinery 
CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


for boiling out raw stock, 


WM. C. ROBINSON & SON COMPANY 


OF BALTIMORE 
Since 1832 


Finishol is a scientifically prepared detergent; soluble finishing and softening oil. It is used where any softener is required, in either a ringing OF color bath and is also 
It is extensively used with excellent results upon colored stock in the Fries Dyeing Mac)™es. 


A 


” 


CHARLOTTE 
NEWTON, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM | 
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D. BH. Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice Pres. Jno. J. George, 2d Vice Pres 
J. S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudieill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNER TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. | 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME. WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


31 


The Yarn Market 


| STOCKS | 
Hill, Clark & Company 


D. H. HILL, Jr... Manager 


COTTON MILL STOCKS A SPECIALTY 


41 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


| BONDS | 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL. R*-ODE iSLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
the latest invention im 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 
chines. Manufacturers of al! kinds of 


Saddies, Stirrups and Levers. 
— WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.” 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. Send us your job dye- 
ing. Our prices are low, deliveries are prompt, and service the best. 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
a year. Let us serve you. Our representative will be glad of on apportun- 
ity to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Wiring and 
Electric Construction 
TEXTILE WORK A SPECIALTY 


Let us estimate on your new village or extension to 
mill or village 


F. E. ROBINSON 


Electrica! Contractor 


22 West 5th Street CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Philadelphia.—_The aivances re- 
ported in the eotton yarn markets 
in the past few days have accom- 
panied and followed large sales. 
Some buyers are contracting well 
through February on coarse num- 
bers. 

Demand continued in about the 
same volume throughout the week 
and there were a number of cases 
in which orders were reported as 
having been placed at prices some- 
what above the general range, but 
ihe list as a whole remained at yes- 
lerday s price level. On the other 
hand, some selling was done at 
prices under those published, ac- 
cording to reliable houses, and there 
were instances where mills flatly re- 
fused to consider taking varns af 
present figures, declaring them to 
he too. hich. 

The extent to which selling of 
varns by interests outside the local 
market 1s responsible for this mix- 
ing up of quotations, is shown by a 
sale of 100,000 pounds of 20s two- 
piy Southern warps at 69 cents a 
peund, as against. a generally ac- 
cepled market price of between 72 
and 74 cents a pound for these 
varns. 

Another house reported booking 
100.000 pounds of business in two- 
piy combed peeler 60s at 82.03 a 
pound, or two cents a pound under 
the inside range published here. The 
same firm offered to place orders 
for an ageregate of 250,000 pounds of 
Southern frame spun carded cone 
varns al 55 cents a pound, whereas 
nothing has been heard elsewhere 
for this number under 58 cents a 
pomad, during the last few days, and 
humerous sales have heen reported 
at oY cents. Sales of 20s two-ply 
southern warps at 70 to 72 cents a 
pound were reported by still an- 
other varn house. 

Yarn dealers here are continuing 
experience di..culfy in promptly 
placing business with their spinners. 
Orders totaling 1.000.000 pounds of 
Lire yarns are going begging. it is 
stated by one broker, for the rea- 


tha 


t the varn is not to be had. 


Demand of this kind has had a lot 


with raising the pmece for 


yarns of this class. 
Although prices are now very 
high, tl 


say 


ere are many spinners who 
top has not been seen and 


will not come for some months yet. 
amazing thing to varn mer- 
‘hants is that many of their custom- 


The 


will 


when 
cheaper. 
Southern Two-Piy Chain Warps, Etc. 
2° 


Wore freely now than 
prices were 10 per cent 


128-148. .61 30s 90 
63 10s 1. 05—1.10 
248 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
58 60 368 95 
10s-12s. .61 -§? tOs .1.05—1.16 
16s 63 
20s 70 Upholstery 
RO Yarns 
Ss. 3 and 
Duck Yarn. 

Duck Yarn—3, 4 and 5-ply Skeins 
10s 62 20s vey 
12s 42 63 


Southern Single Chain Warps 


l4s 6h 
208 - 40s... 
228. 70 
Southern Singie Skeins 
20s... 69 
10s Zee... 70 
248... 72 
168 60 
Southern Frame Cones 
5S 60 
lks 60 308 extra.7l1 
Combed Peeler Cones 
228 408. 
248... 90 
Eastern Carded Peeler Skeins and 
10s ,92 
12s 28s, ..3, 
l4s 30s. 
14s ARM 328 1.08 
RG 6a... 1.13 
Warps. 
Os 83 .- 1.062 
$08..... 1.22 
is 
Eastern Carded Cones 
10s 82 228. 
14s 64 Zee. .....74 
168......65  - 
20s 66 98 


P. O. BOX 235 — 


Fayetteville Machine and Welding Co. 


Oxy-Acetylene and Electric 
Welding Processes 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 


Conserve by 
Repairing Parts 


The best equipped Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding Shop in the Carolinas. 


No job too heavy for our equipment. 
Send us your broken castings for 
prompt Service. 


Cotton States Wagon Co. 
Near Southern Passenger Station 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Egyptian Shade on Knit Goods 


By using our color you secure a uniform, exact match 
for straight Egyptian, a shade that is even and 
fast to all requirements of the trade 


John P. Marston Company 


247 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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| Want Denartineit | 


—_ 


Free Service Department 


FOR SALE HAWLEY’S LABORATORIES, Inc 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Any mill in need of superintendent, , — 
overseer, second hand, loom fixer, Wanted. 
di Card grinder or any class of men other One first 
you are needing meh one first class card erinder 
sition or have secomd hand mea Bobbins Wanted. ‘ard roo rood pav. A ly 
in this column for two weeks, free of room, pay. APpPty to | 
ehinery, @tc.. to el Ccol- ore, Overseer Carding 
umns of the Southern Vextile Bul Want ten thousand warp bob- Spit ni 
bins, to fit No. 4 Draper spindle, | 2°t given and the answers come care AID 
t 7-inch traverse. Send us sam- Southern Textile Bulletin, the cost of ©. 
ple showing an average condition Stamps used in forwarding replies 
Machinery for Sale of the bobbins. and prices per must be paid by the advertiser. _ — 
| 14 Saco Petter 10) inch Coiler 1,000. Demopolis Cotton Mills, INCREASE PRODUCTION 
: Heads. (000 as new, Address Shortleaf, Ala, Want Rope Machine. Before Buying Pulleys and Belting 
investigate, K he F 
5S. P.. care Southern Textile Bul- Wanted to buy one rope ma- MORSE CHAIN CO. ITHACA, N. y. 
letin. ; chine and former to match. Ad- Largest Manufacturers of Silent 
are 
4 care Southern Morse Engineering Service, Agsistarn. . 
Brinton Ribber for Sale. Bobbins for Sale. Without Obligation 
One new latest type Brinton A bargain—10,000 speeder bob- 
Ribber with stop motion, 3% bins for 6x3% frames. We for- 
eviinder, 180 needles, 24 and 33 merlvy used the Howard and Bul- 
raugce. This machine ran only lough machines; have sold them: 
thirty minutes, and is the best hove no further use for the bob- WhtYS LABORS 
the Brnton people can put out. bins. Will sell for half-price. A 
Price $150.00. Gambrill & Mel- These bobbins are in good condi- S17 | N (; CO M PO) {| N 1) 
ville Mills Co., Bessemer City, tion, several hundred new. L. H. 7 
(zilmer .Co., Millen, Ga. 
| and eliminate your sizing troubles. 
| Especially recommended where 


12,000 Speeder Bobbins for 7’’ x 3 1-2’’ Frame 


HAL M. WALTON 
Morganton, N, C. 2 


TALC— 


: Poor Tempering Does It \ Makes broken travel- | A GREAT WEIGHTER 


/ers and cut threads. 


RING TRAVELERS ARE Amos M. Bowen Our Talc is air-floated. Its unsurpassed color and high initial re- 


Wninhiniaiin tention make it the best quality uf any on the market for filler pur 


° ° UNIFORMLY TEMPERED oe oe poses. Its increased use by many of the largest and most carefull) 


conducted mills throughout the country is its best testimonial. 
WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative, P. 0. Box 792 Greenville, §. C. 


Why pay high prices plus enormous freight rates for an inferior for 
eign hiler when you have the quality filler at reasonable prices right a: 
| your door. Prices and samples given on request. 


Generator, Boiler and Engine 
| Oliver Quartz Company 
W ante 
07 Bldg. harl C. 
: Will need a 250 to 350 K. W., 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, 550 or || O°! Trust Side Chartoste 
2300 Volt Generator, Steam Transmission or Steam id 
Direct. 7 
. 200 to 300 H. P. Corliss Engine. i 
| 150 to 175 H. P. Boiler. Your Employees 


are entitled to every aid to ease and better 
Address ‘‘Motive Power,’’ care Southern Textile Bulletin their day's work. 


LAMINAR Roving Cans 


do their full share in easing the duties of your 


workers. “LAMINARS” are made of VUL-COT 
KOR SA imo Fibre, the same, hard, wear-resisting material 
= that has made these serviceable cans the 

standard for more than 25 years. 


One Cast Iron Split Pulley, 52” diameter by 24” face, by 5%” 
bore; one Cast Iron Split Pulley, 52” diameter by 20” face by 4%” American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

bore; one Suction Fan with 12%” diameter Throat, and 10%” diameter 
‘ischarge, with 6” diameter by 5%” face Pulley. The fan has never 
heen used, and the Pulleys are practically new. Address 


Sele Proprietors and Manufacturers 


New England Dept.. 12 Pear! St. Boston. Mass 
©. BELL, Vice-Pree 
Resident Mer. 
Head Office and Factories 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


CASWELL COTTON MILLS, KINSTON, N. Cc. 
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Thursday, October 16, 1919. 


EMPLOYMENT: | 


BUREAU 


fee for joining our employment 
sureau for three months te $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying «a 
small advertisement for one month. 

if the applicant is a subscriber to the 
southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
oining the employment bureau the above 
‘oe ie only $1.00 

During the three months’ 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
anoles in the position which he desires. 
We do not guarantee to place every 
nan who joins our employment bureau. 
sut we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
Southern textile industry. 


The 


membership 


WVANT 


position as overseer of weaving 
hy man of long experience. Can fuf- 
nish reference as to character and 
ability Address No. 2513 
VANT position as superintendent of 
either yarn or weave mill on shéeet- 
ings, bag goods, drills, rounag or flat 


Jaeks Prefer Georgia or North Caro- 
hua South Carolina or Tennessee 
Now employed but want larger mill 
leterences if required Address No 
2534. 


\VANT position as overseer of carding 
by man with long experience who can 
furnish satisfactory reference Now 
employed, but have good reasons for 
change Address No. 2515 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
hy man $8 years old. Three weavers in 
family. Can come at once. Best refer- 
ences furnished if required. Address No. 
2517 


posttion as superintendent of 
vern mill or overseer of carding or spin- 


uing in large mill Have had long ex- 
perience and ean furnish good refer- 

ences. Address No. 2516. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn or weaving mill, or will 
take large weave room Go anywhere 
in Southern States and can furnish 
good refernce Address No. 2518 

WANT position as supérintendent of 


varn mill of 5,000 to 10,000 spindles in 
mill in Georgia or South Cartina pre- 
ferred, but would go to North Carolina. 
Address No. 21519. 

WANT position as cotton grader and 
stavler by man of established reputa- 
tion At present employed by large 
mill but have satisfactory reasons for 
change Would be valuable assistant 
in Duving Excellent reputation. Ad- 
Areas No 2591 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
in large mill or carder and spinner in 
medium size mill Have had long ex- 
perience and can give reference as to 
character and ability Prefer mill in 
North or South Carolina Address No. 
°521 


VANT position as yarn mil! superinten- 


cent Experienced on white. colors, 
Jaeger, heather mixtures, oxfords and 
silvers. 8's to 16’s, both single and ply 
varn Also waste for frapping twine. 
cable cord, ete. Thirty-four years old. 
Married. Good references. Address No 
2422 


WANT position us superintendent of 
large mill by man who has successful- 


lv handeld some of best cotton milis 
in South. Thorughly reliable. Address 
No 2623 


—— 


VAN porition as overseer of spinning 


in bie mill by man with long exper'- 
enee. Would take position as thaveling 
salesman with some firm selling to 
Southern mill Address No. 2524 


\‘VANT position as overseer of carding 
or superintendent bp practical m'll 
man experienced on madras, fine ging- 


. Refer- 
hame and all kinds of yarne Onn. 


ences tf required. Address No 


— — 


VANT position as overseer of spinning 
‘" good Southern cotton mill by man 
54 vears of age with long experience on 
all eolers and counts and an A-1 man- 
ager of help Sure to get record re- 
sults. Address No. 2525. 


YVANT position as overseer of carding. 
Several years practical experience Can 
furnish reference as to character and 
ability an dcome on short notice. Ad- 
dress No. 2527. 


VANT position as overseer of weaving 
by practical man experienced on Dra- 
per, plain and dobby weaving. Ad- 
dress No. 


SOUTHERN 


Six years experience on plain an 
fancy work Can furnish satisfactory 
references and handle any size job. 
Address No. 2529. 

WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Seven years experience as overseer 
Now mployed but want larger job. Can 
change on short notice. Best of refer- 
ences furnished. Address 2530. 


WANT position as averseer carding in 


Southern mill ;long, practical exper'!- 
ence; married: age 30. Can give good 
erefernces Address No. 25381 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
by practical man with 10 years experi- 


ence as grinder and second hand and 
6 years as overseer. 38 years of age. 
Sober, church worker. Will not con- 
sider less than $30.00 per week. Can 
furnish reference from present and 
past employers Address No. 25382. 


WANT postition as electrician or master 
mechanic by practical man with years 
of experience. Now employed and can 
furnish reference from present em- 
ployer. Prefer job in Carolinas. Wil! 
not consider less than $35.00 per week. 
Address No. 2533 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 


mill or overseer of carding and spin- 
ning in large mill. Just finished tex- 
tile correspondence course. Can £0 
anywhere Married $4 years of age 


(;00d habits. References. Address No 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
by man 35 years of age and 16 years 
experience in spinning room. Can fur- 
nish reference as to character and 
ability. Address No. 2687. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
by man who has been out of mill work 
for some time, but wants to get back. 


Can furnish satisfactory references. 
Address No. 25388. 
WANT position as overseer of carding 


by man 38 years old with family. 

perienced on all kinds of staple and an 
excellent manager of help References 
from some of best mill superintendents 


in South Carolina Address No. 2589. 
WANT position as superintendent by 


man with long practical experience who 
gave up position on account of i il! 
health. Now fully recovered and desire 
to get back into mill. Can furnish ref- 
erence. Address No. 2540. 


WANT position as superintendent by 
practical, refined cotton mill man. Have 
successfully held several jobs as super- 
intendent and am now overseer of 
weaving in one of largest milis in South. 
Would not consider place paying less 
than $3,000 Address No. 2541. 


WANT position as superintendent. as- 
sistant superintendent or overseer of 
carding or spinning in large mill. Now 


night overseer of carding and spinning 
and giving satisfaction, but want day 


work. Have had experience in some 
of best mills tn North Carolina. Ad- 
dress No. 2542. 
WANT position as superintendent of 


yarn mill or overseer of large spinning 
room by an ambitious young man, 28 
years of age, with 16 years experience 
in mill. Have made good so far. but 
anxious to advance. Address No. 2543. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had several years experience as super- 
intendent. Would accept card room in 
large mill. At present overseer of 
carding and spinning in big mill, but 
for good reasons wish to make change. 
47 years of age, 26 years experience as 


overseer and superintendent Address 
No. 2544. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill of 5,000 to 10,000 spindles. 
Can furnish best of references as to 
eharacter and ability. Address 
2545. 


WANT position as overseer weaving by 
man who is experienced in both white 


and colored work. Can get produc- 
tion if it is possible. References furn- 
ished. Address No. 2646. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, but 
prefer spinning, by married man. 3? 
years old, who is graduate of corre- 
spondence school in carding and spin- 
ning and who has had considerable ex- 
perience in mill Can furnish refer- 
ences. Address No. 2547. 


WANT—Position as overseer of spinning 
or spooling or both. Have had 18 years’ 
experience in spinning and 7 years as 
overseer. Am 34 years old. Married. 

and can give reference. Address WNo. 
48. 
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WANT position as overseer of weaving. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding and spinning in 
15,000 or 20,000 spindle mill. Forty years 
old, 30 years experience in mill, 12 
years as overseer of spinning on hosi- 
ery and warp yarn, 6 years 6as overseer 
of carding and two years as superin- 
tendent of 15,000 spindle yarn mill at 
night. Want good day job. Address 
No. 2549. 


~ 


WANT—Position as overseer of spinning 
in large mill or carding and spinning 
both in small mill. Have 15 years prac- 


tical experience as overseer on Nos. 
S's to 60's single and ply yarns. Age 
40 Married and strictly sober, good 
manager of help Can hold help and 
get production. Can furnish good ref- 
erence as to character and ability. Ad- 


dress No. 2550. 


WANT position as overseer of -carding 
and spinning or superintendent of five 
ot ten thousand spindle mill. Long 
experience and ability to give satisfac- 
tio Address No. 2551. 


WANT position with big mill as overseer 
of spinning. Twelve years experience 
on all yarns and stock with some of 
biggest mille in South. References 
furnished Address No. 2552. : 


~ — 


WANT—Position as 


overseer of large 
cloth room or weave room and cloth 
room combined. 17 years experience in 


these departments as verseer. Can sat- 
isfy both mill. and selling house. Ad- 
dress No. 2553 

WANT position as overseer of spinning 
in large mill Now employed and giv- 
ing’ satisfaction, but for good reasons 
prefer change Can furnish  refer- 
ence. Address 2554. 


WANT position 
or spinning by 


as overseer of carding 
experienced man of 


good character. A good manager of 
help and can get production. Refer- 
ences if wanted. Address No. 2555. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
or spinning or would consider spool- 
ing. warping and twisting if price is 
right. Have been doing government 
work for some time. but expect to be 
released soon. Address No. 2556 


WANT position as superintendent 


practical man of many years experi - 
ence and can give satisfaction in any 
size mill Now employed. Pxcellent 
references 


carding 


by man with long experience. Can fur- 
nish reference as to ability and char- 
acter. Address No. 255s. 

WANT position as overseer of carding 

and spinning or assistant superintendent 
or superintendent by man of long ex- 
perience and capable of handling job 
and getting production. Address No 
2559 

WANT position as superintendent of 


small mill or carder or spinner of large 
mill Married Age 31 Can give first 
class reference as to character and abil- 
ity Address No. 2560 

WANT position as superintendent by 
man who is experienced on fine comb- 
ed and carded yarns, single and ply. 
(an furnish best of references. Address 
No. 2561 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weaving mill on sheetings, 
drills, denims, duck or osnaburges in 
Georgia, North or South Carolina.Get- 


ting along fine on present job. No com- 
niaint Just want littl more money 
and must move to get it. Good refer- 
ences Address 2562. 


WANT position as superintendent or 

overseer of large room of spinning. 
Thoroughly capable of handling any 
size job Have had experience on al! 
kinds of white and colored work. Ad- 
dress No. 2563. 


WANT position as carder and spinner in 
small mill or carder in large mill or 
superintendent of small varn mill. Have 
had long experience as carder and 
spinner, five years on present job 
(ood references Address No. 2564 


WANT position as overseer 
or carding and spinning or 


of spinning 
superinten 


cent. Long experience and can furnish 
best of references as to ability and 
character Would prefer large spin- 


ning room. Address No. 2565 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
hy thoroughly reliable young man with 


long experience in cotton mill Have 
been wiving satisfactin as overseer for 
some time. Address No. 2566 


WANT position as superintendent by 
man with long practical experience 


33 
who has successfully handied some of 
the best milis in the South. Will furn- 
ish reference upon request. Address No. 
2567. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
or spinning by man of long experience. 


Thoroughly competent and @ good 
manager of help. Can furnish food 
references. 


Address WN 


2568 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
or superintendent Have had twenty 
Vears experience on all kinds of yarn. 
Can furnish references. Present em- 
ployer will recommend. Address No. 
e589. 

WANT position as superintendent by 
by man now emploved and giving sat- 
isfaction but wish to change for 
larger job Can furnish reference as 
to character and ability. Address No. 
2570 


WANT position as superintendent of large 
yarn mill Now employed but want 
to make change. Experienced on white 
and colored yarns. Can furnish refer- 
ences. Address No. 2571 


WANT position as assistant to superin- 
tendent or general manager of large 
cotton mill Thirty years of age and 
have had eleven years experience in 
cotton mill office as stenographer and 
general utility clerk Now employed 
and can furnish references when need- 
ed. Address No. 2572. 


WANT position 
Now employed 
twisting and 


of spinning. 
of spinning, 
spooling but want larger 
position with chance for promotion. 
Married, 31 years of age, sober, experi- 
enced on all grades of cotton and coarse 
and fine yarn, good manager of help. 
Address No. 2576. 


as 
as 


overseer 
overseer 


WANT position as 


assistant manager or 
superintendent or efficiency man by 
cotton mill man of character and ex- 
perience who is thoroughly reliable and 
can give satisfaction. References fur- 
reasons. Address No. 257 


WANT position as manager 


or superin- 


tendent of large cotto~ mill. Have had 
long and varied experience. Now 
employed and giving satisfaction. but 
desire to change location for g00d 


reasons Addrese No. 27: 


WANT position as overseer of card room 
paying not less than $49 per week. 
Would accept carding and spinning 
Want to locate where there is good day 


and Sunday school Married, 7 child- 
ren (an furnish reference as to char- 
acter and ability to hold position and 
get results Address No. 2573 

WANT position as overseer of weaving 
by practical man with §® vears experi- 
ence as such Now employed as over- 
seer, but would like to change to a-° 
healthy location. Have always handled 
help successfully, and can get produc- 
tion consistent with quality. 700d 
references. Address No. 2577 

WANT position as overseer of carding 
or spinning or both or superintendent 
of medium sige yarn mill. Have had 
long experience Now employed and 
giving satisfaction but wish to change 
location and get something better. Can 
furnish best of references. Address 
No. 2498. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in mill making plain goods. Have had 
considerable experience and can han- 
die arty plain goods room. Excellent 
manager of help. Now overseer of 
weaving in mill producing fancies. Ad 
dress No. 2579 


WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer of carding or overseer of 
carding, spinning, twisting and wind- 
ing. Would not consider place paying 
less than $36 per week References I! 
wanted. Address No. 2580. 

WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving in large mill. 


Have had 
drill and 
weaving in 
reason for 
2581 


12 years experience on duck 
fancies. Now overseer of 
room of 1,300 looms. Good 
changing. Address No 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
Practical man and can get results. 
References furnished as to ability and 
character. Address No. 2582. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 

or finishing on any kind of work but 
prefer ginghams, denims or, any col- 
ored work. Good references if wanted. 
Address No, 2683. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDI TIONERS— 
ParksCramer Company 


AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
‘See Humidifying). 


ARCHITECTS— 


Draper, E. S. (Landscape). 
Hoffman, J. L. (Landscape). 
J. &. Sirrine. 


ARMATURE WINDING— 
Charlotte Electric Repair Co. 
Michael & Bivins, inc. 
Wingfiela & Hundley. 


ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Company. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works 


AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
The Fulton Co. 


AUTOMATIC SCALES— 

American Kron Scale Co. 

Toledo Scale Co. 
AUTO TIRES AND TUBES— 

Doss Rubber & Tube Co. (Factory) 
BALING PRESSES— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 


BALL BEARINGS— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BALLERS— 
Saco-Lowell 
BANKS— 
Textile Banking Co. 


BAROMETERS— 
Tagiiabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
BANDING— 
American Textile Banding Co., Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
BANDING MACHINERY— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
REFAMERS— 
Entwistie Co., T. C. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAMING AND WARPING M’CHY— 
Crompton & Knwies Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation 
Entwistie Co., T. C. 

Mossberg Co., Frank 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 

BEARING, BALL— 

(See Ball Bearings) 

BEARINGS, ROLLER— 

(See Roller Bearings) 

BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 

BELT LACING LEATHER— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Edw. R. Ladew Co., Inc. 

New York Leather Beiting Co. 

BELTING—(LEATHER) 
American Supply Co. 

Bradford Beiting Co. 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Edw. R. Ladew Co., Inc. 

New York Leather Belting Co. 

BELTING, SILENT CHAIN— 
Abet! Howe Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


BELT CEMENT— 
Ladew & Co., E. R 
New York Leather 


BELT DRESSING— 
Ladew & Co., E. R. 
New York Leather Belting Co. 
Smith-Courtney Co. 


BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Klipstein Co. 


(Roller) 


Shops. 


Belting Co. 


National Aniline and Chemical So. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
BLOWERS— 


Parks-Cramer Co. 

lig Electric Co. 
BOBBIN CLEANER— 

Crompton & Knowles. 

Terrell Machine Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Dana S. Courtney Co. 
Draper Corporation 
David Brown Co. 
Mossbery Co., Frank 
'Aacrodi Fiber Co. 


R0ILERS— 
Lombard tron Works 

BOILER HOUSE CONVEYORS— 
_Ink-Belt Co. 

BRICK— 
Yadkin Brick Co. 


BRUSHES— 
D, D. Felton Brush Co. 


BUNGALOWS— 
Tuxbury, A. C., Lumber Co. 


CASES, PACKING— 
(See Boxes) 
CARD CLOTHING— 


Ashworth Bros. 

Jos. Sykes Bros. 
SacoLowell Shops 

The Whitin Machine Works. 


CARD GRINDERS— 


T. ©. Entwistle Co. 
6. S. Roy & Sons Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works 


CARDS— 


SacoLowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


VISTS-- 


Chartotte Chemical Laboratories. 
CHAIN DRIVES, SILENT— 
Abell Howe Co. 


LinkBelt Company 
Morse Chain Co. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
SacoLowell Shops 


COAL AND ASHE CARRIERS 
LinkBelt Company 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 


Reeves, Jennings Co. 
Fred'k Vietor @& Achelis 
Clarence Whitman &Son 
Watts, Stebbin & Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
General Etectric Company 


COOLING TOWERS— 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co. 


CONDENSERS— 
Farnsworth Company 
Wheeler Condensing & Engineering Co. 


CONNECTORS, Frankel Soldertess 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 


Ashworth Bros. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Draper Corporation 

Easton & Burnham — Co. 

Entwistle Co., 

Firth, Wm. 

Hetherington & Sons, John 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 

Philadeiphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Roy & Son Co., s. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 

Whitinsvilie Spinning Ring Co. 
COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 

Firth, Wm, 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 


Arabol Mfg. Co 
Bosson & Lane 
Klipstein & Co., A. 


Seydel Mfg. Co., The 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Firth, Wm. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 
COTTON FABRICS 

Reeves, Jennings Co. 

Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 
COTTON YARNS— 

Mauney-Steel Company 
DIAL SCALES— 

American Kron Scale Co. 

Toledo Scale Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 
TheSeydel Mfg. Co. 
DOBBIES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
The Stafford Company 
The Whitin Machine Works 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Fibre Speciality Mfg. Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Universal Winding Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 
Abell Howe Co. 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co. 


DUSTLESS CARD STRIPPERS— 
William Firth 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
LOCKERS, METAL— 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Philadeiphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 


DRAWING FRANMES— 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Hine Bros. 

Jacksonville Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 

A. Metz. 


National Aniline and Chemical Co. 
New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 

Jaques Wolf 4&4 Co. 

Southern Dyestuffs and Chemical Co. 
The Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Soenneborn & Sons. 


DYERS—RAW STOCK— 
Sanders Smith Co. 


DYEING MACHINES— 
Detanunty Dyeing Machine Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION— 
Allis Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC LAMPS— 
Robinson, F. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
(See Motors) 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
Allis, Chaitmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Michael & Bivins, Inc. 

F. E. Robinson. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS— 
Michael & Bivins, inc. 


ELECTRICAL M’CH'Y REPAIRING— 
Charlotte Electric Repair Co. 
U. S&S. Rutledge Repair & Eng'n’g Co. 
Michael & Bivins, inc. 
Queen City tron Metal Co. 


ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES— 
Montgomery & Crawford. 
ELEVATORS, PORTABLE— 
J. D. Collins 


‘INGINEERS— 

J. &. Sirrine 
EX TRACTORS— 

Tolhurst Machine Works 
FANS AND BLOWERS— 

lig Electric Ventilating Co. 


FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
Farnsworth Co. 


FINISHERS—COTTON— 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
A. Kliipstein & Company 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 


FINISHING MACHINERY— 
(See Dyeing, Drying and Finishing 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTING— 
American Supply Co. 


FLOWERS— 
J. Van Lindley Nursey Co. 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Firth, Witilam 
Metailic Drawing Rol! Co. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


FLYER PRESSERS— 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
FUSES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
FLYERS— 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

The Whitin Machine Works 


GEARS (SILENT)— 
General Electric Company 


GEAR PULLERS— 
Greb Company 


GENERATORS— 
Allis. Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
GRINDING MACHINERY— 
6. S&S. Roy & Sons Co. 
GRINDERS (CARD)— 
6. S. Rey & Sons Co. 
GRATES— 
McNaughton Mfg. Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 


GREASES— 
Swan & Finch Co. 
GRID BARS— 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Brown-St. Onge Co. 
HEATING CONTRACTORS— 
Watker-Tompkins Co. 
HEDDLES— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
HOSIERY MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
HUMIDIFIERS— 
American Moistening Compan 
Carrier Engineering Corporation 
Parks-Cramer Company 
Cc. G. Sargeant’s Sons Corporation 
HY DROMETERS— 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
INSURANCE /LIABILITY)— 
Bailey & Collins 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Coiman Co. 
LACE LEATHER— 
(See Beit Lacing Leather). 
LAMPS, ELECTRIC— 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 


Robinson, F. E. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S&S. Draper 


J. Leon Hoffman 

J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
LI-ARILITY INSURANCE— 

Batley & Collins. 
LOCKERS. METAL— 

J. D. Collins 
LOOMS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 

Stafford Company 

Whitin Machine Works 
LOOM HARNESS— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LUMBER— 

Tuxbury, A. C., Lumber Co. 


LUBRICANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 

Johnson Paint Co. 

P-astee-Gaulbert Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 

Allis, Chatmers Mfq. Co. 

General Electric Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
VILL CRAYONS— 

American Supply Co. 
MILL STOCKS— 

Hill, Clark & Co. 

A. Law & Co. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 
American Supply Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Ivey Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Robinson, F. E. 
Lombard tron Works 
Montgomery & Crawford. 
smith Courtney Co. 
MOTORS— 
Allis, Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Howell Electric Motor Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
NON-FLUID OIL— 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT — 
Pound & Moore Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 


Imperial! Overhaulers— 
imperial Overhaulers 
Southern Spindle Fiyer Ce. 


Works 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


PACKINGS, LEATHER— 
New York Leather Belting Co. 


PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
Johnson Paint Co. 
Peasiee-Gaulbert Co. 
Thos. K. Chaffee Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Woonsocket Machine & 
Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
PICKER STICKS— 
ivey Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks Cramer Co. 
PLUMBERS— 
Acme Plumbing Co. 


The J. J. Breen Co. 
& Heating Co. 


Press Co. 


Cc 
Belcher Piumbing 
LL. Gartt. 
Jas. Doax« 
Kautsine Co. 
Stephenson Company 
L. Stallings Co. 
Walker Electrtic and Plumbing Co. 
Walker-Tompkins Co. 


PLUMBERS SUPPLIES— 
Joseph A Vogel Co. 
Cahill tron Works (The) 
Virginia-Carolina Supply Co. 
Southern States Supply Co. 
Lowry Company (The) 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
J. D. Collins 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Abell-Howe Co. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Whittin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sense Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
PRINTERS— 
C'ark Publishing Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation 
The Whitin Machine Works 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
PULLLEYS— 

(See Power Tranmission Machinery). 
PUMPS, BOILER FEED— 
Farnsworth Company 
PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
DeLaval Steam Turbine 
PUMPS, DEEP WELL— 
Signor Pump & Well 
Rumsey Pump Co. 
QUILL CLEANER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


RAW STOCK DYERS— 
Sanders, Smith & Co. 


REGULATORS— 
Fulton Co. 
Tagliiabue Mfg. Co. 


REPAIRERS— 
Cotton States Wagon Co. 
R. Hope Brisson Co. 
U. S. Rutledge Repair & Eng’n’g Co. 
Queen City Iron & Metal Co. 


RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
THERMOSTATS— 
The Fulton Co. 


Co. 
Co. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 

RiIGITHERMS— 
The Fulton Co. 

ROLLS— 
American Supply Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Ce. 

ROOFING PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Co. 
Peasiee-Gaubert Co. 
Jonnson Paint Co. 


ROLLER BEARINGS— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ROLLER CLOTH— 
Hitchcock, F. C., Company 
ROOF ING— 
Atianta Gas Light Co. 


ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
American Vulcanized Fiber Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 


SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Ce, 
SANITARY SEWERAGE SYSTEMS— 
Standard Cement Construction Co. 


SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
(See Drinking Fountains) 


SCALES— 
American Kron Scale Coa 
Toledo Scale Co. 


SCOURING POWDERS— 
World Mfg. Co. 
Champion Chemical Co. 


SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEM— 
Sanitary Engineering Co. 
Acme Piumbing Co. 
Kaustine Co. 
SEPARATORS— 
Draper Corporation 


SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC-— 
(See Power Tranmission Machinery). 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


SHRUBBERY— 
J. Van Lindley Nursery Ce. 


SHUTTLES— 
Draper Corporation 
Shambow Shuttle 
David Brown Co. 


SIZING COMPOUNDS 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Carolina Sizing & Chemical Co. 
Douglas Company 
Hawley’s Laboratories 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemica! Products Ca. 
John Marston 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
H. A. Metz & Coa, Inc. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Southern Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Jaques Wolf & o. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
National Gum & Mica Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
Hine Bros. 


Co. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Stein, Hall & Co, 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

New Brunswick Chemical! Co. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
LL. Sonneborn Sons Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

The Seydel Mfg. Co. 


STATIONERS— 
Pound & Moore Co. 


STEAM REGULATORS— 
The Fulton Co. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Company 


SOAPS— 
World Mfg. Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Southern Dyestuff & Chemical 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 
H. A. Metz @& Co., Inc. 


STEAM TRAPS— 
Farnsworth Co. 


STRAPPING LEATHER 
New York Leather Belting Co. 


SOLDERLESS CONNECTIONS, Frankel 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


inc. 


SPINDLES— 
The Whitin Machine Works 
Easton & Burham Mach. Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Southern Spindle & Fliyer Co. 


SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 
Carolina Steel Roller Shop 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
The Whitin Machine orks. 
Draper Corporation 
Whitineville Spinning Ring Co. 


SPINDLE TAPE AND BANDING— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Manufacturing Co. 


SPOOLS— 
Marcod! Fiber Co. 
Dana S$. Courtney Co. 
tvey Manufacturing Company 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
David Brown Co. 


SPOOLERS— 
Easton & Surnham Mach. Ca 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


STARCH— 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Douglas Company 
The Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 


TALC— 
Ollver Quartz Co. 


TANKS, TUBS, AND VATS— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation 


TEMPERATURE REGULATORS— 


The Fulton Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Coe. 


THERMOMETERS— 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 


TIERING MACHINES— 
J. D. Collins 


TWISTERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 
Faies & Jenks Mach. Ca 
Collins Bros. 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
THREAD GUIDES— 
J. P. O'Connell 
TOILETS— 
Walker-Tompkins Co. 
Acme Plumbing Co. 


Kaustine Co. 
Standard Cement Construction Ce. 
Jos. A. Vogel Co. 
TOOLS— 
Montgomery & Crawford. 
TIRES— 


Doss Rubber & Tube Ce. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRAPS— 
Farnsworth Company 
TRUCKS— 
Southern Motors Corporation 
TRUCKS (LIFTING) 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ca. 
J. D. Coins 
TURBINES 
General Electric Company 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VACUUM TRAPS— 
Farneworth Co. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS— 


American Molstening Ca. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Genera! Electric Co. 


lig Electric Ventilating Ce. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Ca 
rgent, G. & Sone. 
Tolhurst Machine Worka. 
WARP TIEING MACHINE AND 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Coilman Co. 
WARPERS— 
Crocker Machine & Foundry Com 
Draper Corporation ite 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
The Stafford Co. 


WATER INTAKE SCREENS— . 
Link-Belt Company 
WELDERS— 
R. Hope Brisson Co. 
U. S. Rutledge Repair & Eng’n’g Ge. 
Cotton States Wagon Co. 
WELDING OUTFIT 
General Electric Company 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hine Bros. 
John P. Marston 
A. Kliipstein & Co. 
H. A. Metz 
Oliver Quartz Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sone Cea. 
Southern Dyestuffs 4&4 Chemical 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
WINDERS— 
Easton & Burham Mach. Ce. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
c. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Ce 


Revolving Top Flats reclothed. 
and Stripper Fillets. 


Tompkins Building 
P. O. Box 88 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. 
All regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and shipped same 
day order is réceived. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


RHPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


Licker-ins rewound. Burnisher 
Emery Fillets. 


4% Peters Street 
P. O. Box 793 
ATLANTA, GA. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROTHERS, HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND 


Card Clothing Manufacturers 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow 
Ground Card Clothing 
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DUCK LOOMS 


Our Looms Produce the Highest Quality of Fabrics at Lowest Cost 


We make automatic looms for all manner of 
textile fabrics. Plain or fancy, coarse or fine. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Agent, 1112 Independence Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The practical means for 
setting twist and effectively 


The Yarn Machine 


preventing kinky filing. 
Cc. G. SARGENTS SONS 
CORPORATION 
GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Agent 
FRED H. WHITE 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. LEON HOFFMAN 


Landscape Architect and Engineer 


INDUSTRIAL VILLAGES A SPECIALTY 


References from the largest mill owners furnished on request 


103 Peachtree St. Atlanta Ga, 


Toledo Heavy Capacity Spring- 
less Automatic Scales 


This scale is automatic, of all metal construction, 
is entirely self-contained and has the famous 


Toledo suspension bearings 
‘b has a Wide variety of dial capacities, tare and 
it beam equipment and platform sizes. 
rh 


There are over one hundred styles and sizes of 
Toledo scales, all equipped with the pendulum 
prime ipal 

The Toledo Springless Automatic Seale is the 
Standard for weighing because it measures gravity 
with gravits Wherever it is situated and re- 
gardiess Of temperature, Toledo Springless Scales 
weigh with uniform accuracy. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 


Branch Offices and Service 
Stations in all Large Cities 


Canadian Factory 
Windsor, Ontario 


F. E. TIPTON 


Distributor for N. C. 


103 W Marion Street 
RALEIGH, WN. C. 


Selwyn Hote! Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


For Every Kind of 
Drying Need 


For Every Class of 
Textile Mill 


Wool 
4Poc scotor for, Yarns 
DRYERS Fabrics 
Raw Stocks 


SAVE TIME. SAVE SPACE. SAVE LABOR. 


Backed by a service record of 35 years 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Seventh Street and Tabor Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. G. Mayer, Realty Building, Charioctte, N. C. 


| Clark's Directory of Southern Cotton Mills 


Burned-Out Motors and Generators 
Repaired 


QUICK SERVICE -- WORK GUARANTEED 


CHARLOTTE ELECTRIC REPAIR Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N., C. 
The Best Equipped Electrical Repair Works in the South 


Motors Rewound 
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